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The Outlook 


Publication of the article by Mr. Sherman Rogers on the Shop Committee 
Plan, announced last week to appear in this number of The Outlook, is unavoid- 
ably postponed to our June 2 issue. This article is an unusually valuable contri- 


bution to industrial discussion ; it tells of the practical and successful operation 


THE SOCIALISTS NOMINATE 
EUGENE V. DEBS 


HE Socialist party held its National 
T Convention in New York City dur- 
ing the week ending May 15. The 
fact that it nominated Eugene V. Debs for 
President is a better indication even than 
its platform that the Socialist party is 
wholly out of sympathy with the present 
Government of the United States, for Mr. 
1 Debs is now serving a ten years’ sentence 
in the Federal prison at Atlanta, Georgia, 
for treason. The fact that Mr. Debs was 
Jnot accused of any overt act against the 
United States, and that his treason con- 
sisted of obstructing the Draft Act and 
of trying to persuade, American soldiers 
Jto refuse to do their duty in war time 
does not lessen the criminality of his 
offense, although his supporters believe 
that he is a martyr to his moral convic- 
tions, and he himself doubtless believes 
that his acts were prompted by the high- 
est ethical’ motives. 

While the United States was at war 
struggling for its very existence and 
for the protection of its Government, 
its citizens, its homes, and even its 
children from the death-dealing assaults 
of the German submarines, Mr. Debs 
openly endeavored to weaken the pro- 
tective power of the Government. It is 
one of the curiosities of psychology that 
men like Mr. Debs and his followers 
cannot see that while a man has a perfect 
right to make a martyr of himself, he has 
10 right to make martyrs of his fellow- 
‘itizens or of the women and children 
ommitted to his care. A very large num- 
ber of members of the Socialist party 
were pro-German in their sympathies. 
There is no evidence that Mr. Debs was 
pro-German. Indeed, he is said to be of 
French stock, and even so conservative a 
Journal as the New York “ Times ” refers 

ito him as a “man of great kindliness and 
of excellent private character, qualities 
Which have caused a degree of love for 
him almost amounting to worship among 
phis tollowers.” How blind that worship 
Hs his nomination for President by his 
party clearly shows. 

The recent discussion all over the 
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of the plan of shop representation as seen by Mr. Rogers in visits to large manu- 
facturing plants.—THE EDITORS. 


country of Socialism and the general 
public denunciation of its “ Red” tenden- 
cies apparently had a somewhat restrain- 
ing effect upon the Convention, for the 
conservative wing of the party was domi- 
nant in drawing the platform. This 
document denounces both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties as enemies 
of liberty; calls the League of Nations 
“‘a mischievous organization ;” advocates 
immediate peace with Germany, a recog- 
nition of the Soviet Government in Rus- 
sia and of the so-called Irish Republic ; 
disapproves of protection, by either diplo- 
macy or force, of property held by Ameri- 
cans in foreign countries; asserts that 
no alien should be deported from the 
United States without a trial on specific 
charges ; urges the choice of all Federal 
judges and that they should be subject to 
recall; advocates the election of both 
President and Vice-President of the 
United States by direct popular election, 
subject to recall, as well as the election 
of members of the Cabinet by Congress 
and their responsibility to Congress ; as- 
serts that the Constitution of the United 
States should be made amendable by 
popular vote; advocates that not only 
public utilities but all commercial busi- 
ness done on a National scale should be 
conducted by the Government; advocates 
a single tax on the rental value of land, 
and the payment of all war debts by a 
progressive tax upon fortunes made out 
of the war; and, finally, and curiously 
enough in the same clause, calls upon 
Congress to establish a shorter working 
day and at the same time to take steps 
to promote increased industrial produc- 
tivity. 


IS THE SOCIALIST PARTY 
A MENACE? 
To does not appear to us anything 
in this platform which makes an ad- 
herent of it ineligible for membership in 
the New York Legislature. Even the pre- 
amble, which denounces the waste, extrav- 
agance, reaction, and unscrupulousness 
of all other political parties, is framed in 
language which has a somewhat familiar 
sound to those who recall how Democrats 
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assail Republicans and how Republicans 


assail Democrats in the heat of a cam- - 


paign. The parlous state into which both 
the Democrats and Republicans have 
fallen, according to the followers of Mr. 
Debs, is expressed in the following stump- 
speech style : 

Under the cloak of a false and morbid 
patriotism and under the protection of 
Governmental terror the Democratic Ad- 
ministration has given the ruling classes 
unrestrained license to plunder the peo- 
ple by intensive exploitation of labor, by 
the extortion of enormous profits, and 
by increasing the cost of all necessities 
of life. Profiteering has become reck- 
less and rampant, billions have been 
coined by the capitalists out of the suf- 
fering and misery of their fellow-men. 
The American financial oligarchy has 
become a dominant factor in the world, 
while the conditions of the American 
workers grow more precarious. 

The responsibility does not rest upon 
the Democratic party alone. The Re- 
publican party through its representa- 
tives in Congress and otherwise has not 
only openly condoned the political mis- 
deeds of the last three years, but it 
has sought to outdo its Democratic rival 
in the orgy of political reaction and 
repression. Its criticism of the Demo- 
cratic administrative policy is that it is 
not reactionary and drastic enough. 

On the whole, the proceedings of the 
Socialists’ National Convention indicate 
that the majority of its members prefer 
to fight with verbal hot shot rather than 
machine guns, and that thev at least pro- 
fess a belief in the balloc-box as the 
American instrument of accomplishing 
political changes. Nevertheless there are 
people in Albany who are still in the 
expelling frame of mind, and who would 
even like to expunge the word “ Socialist” 
from the printed page. At least we judge 
so from the following letter, by which we 
learn that The Outlook has recently been 
expelled from the Legislative Library: 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY, 
CAPITOL, ALBANY. 


Charles R. Skinner, Librarian. 
Dwight L. Goewey 
Ruthe: ford Yoeum 


To The Outlook: 

This Library does not propose to keep 
on file any publication which sympathizes 
with the five Socialists who were recently 
expelled from the New York State Assem- 
bly—and which therefore is in sympathy 
with Socialism itself—or which criticises 
the stand for Americanism taken by 116 
Members of Assembly, including Speaker 
Sweet (whom you particularly ye oman 
for their determination that the laws of 
the Empire State shall be made by loyal 
American citizens, and not by Socialists 
whose confessed purpose is to overthrow 
the American Constitution and our laws. 

When these Socialists find themselves 
in trouble, their first impulse is to invoke 
the very Constitution and laws which 
they aim to destroy, and at the same 
time curse and criticise the Government 
which has given them every privilege 
they enjoy. 

When Governor Coolidge and Massa- 
chusetts won their great victory for law 


t Assistants, 
May 13, 1920. 
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and order; when Ole Hanson at Seattle 
drove back the devils who would destroy 
our Government ; when Governor Allen, 
of Kansas, organized the “ Court of Jus- 
tice” and opened the coal mines in spite 
of the strikers ; when General Wood re- 
stored order at Omaha and Gary, you 
were loud in your enthusiasm for Ameri- 
canism. But when the same test is suc- 
cessfully made in New York State, you 
call upon your readers to punish Speaker 

* Sweet and his associates. Is tuis fair? Is 
it honest ? 

You who take this stand should read 
the proceedings of the Convention of 
Socialists now in session in your citv; 
note the treasonable speeches made, the 
defiance of Government; and its de- 
termination to nominate as the Socialist 
candidate for President of the United 
States Convict No. 2253, now detained 
in the Federal Penitentiary at Atlanta 
for treasonable utterances. To be con- 
sistent The Outlook should give Convict 
No. 2253 its support. 

You may discontinue The Outlook, al- 
though we are paid long in advance. 

(Signed) Cieamnas R. SKINNER. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FARM 
CONGRESS 


T is a pleasure to turn from the con- 
troversial subject of the Socialist 
platform, which has led to the misfortune 
to The Outlook recorded above, and to 
consider a platform which we are sure 
both Mr. Skinner and ourselves can 
agree in indorsing. It is the Declaration 
of Principles of the International Farm 
Congress, and reads as follows. This has 
just come into our hands in a round- 
about way, and we are most glad to pass 
it along to our readers as a very admi- 
rable statement of, the principles which 
should govern both citizens and legislators 
in dealing with some present acute and 
political questions : 


1. Undivided loyalty to country, first 
and always, with no conflicting obliga- 
tions; the protection of its institutions 
and the preservation of its traditions. 

2. Pledging adequate production on 
the farm, a demanding it in the fac- 
tory. 

3. The enactment and enforcement 
of such legislation as will reduce the 
spread in prices between producer and 
consumer to a mimimum, with severe 
punishment for all profiteers. 

4. Prompt suppression of all indus- 
trial Mosilies, and the deportation of 
all alien agitators and red flag followers. 

5. Requiring all able-bodied men to 
work a reasonable number of hours per 
day or week, at some constructive or 
useful occupation. 

6. Opposition to the calling of strikes 
for any reason other than emergency, 
and demanding that industrial strife be 
settled by arbitration. 

7. Opposition to the unionization of 
police or other public officials or em- 
ployees. 

8. A better agriculture, better organ- 
ized, better informed, better protected 
against calamitous market changes and 
— discrimination. 

. A better country to live in, with 
better homes, better schools, better 
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roads, and free opportunity for the exer- 

cise of individual initiative. 

10. Equal opportunities to all classes 
of citizenship, and to all sections and 
localities. . 

We should be glad to know more about 
the International Farm Congress, whic, 
in spite of its name, appears to be a 
permanent organization and not a mere 
conference. Its last annual convention 
was held at Kansas City, Missouri. Per. 
haps some of our readers in that vicinity 
can give us further information. 


THE MEXICAN NEWS 
_ American public is accustomed to 
taking the news from Mexico with a 
grain of salt. This cautious attitude has 
certainly been amply justified by the way 
in which the events of the revolution 
against Carranza have been reported 
during the past month. One day the 
newspapers capture Carranza, the next 
day they set him free again; one day 
they kill his supporter, General Murguia, 
the next day the General is restored to 
life. O£ course the lack of any such 
adequate native news service as exists in 
most up-to-date countries is a great 
handicap to the American correspondents 
in Mexico. Perhaps the suspicion is par- 
donable, however, that if more of these 


news writers were working for salary and / 


fewer working “ on space ” the news from 
Mexico would be less variable. 

As The Outlook goes to press, Car- 
ranza is reported to be hiding in the 
mountains between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz, having escaped pursuit thus 
far thanks to the devotion of a small 
force of loyal troops, which fought a 
stubborn rear-guard action and held back 
the rebels long enough for the President 
to get away in an automobile. 

An interesting interpretation of the rev- 
olution is given in the New York “ Times” 
by Mr. V. Blasco Ibaiiez, the famous 
Spanish novelist, who has just returned 
from Mexico. He reports Carranza’s 
enemies as charging that the former 
“ First Chief” was using Sefior Bonillas 
only as a stalking-horse, his intention 
being to succeed Bonillas in the Presi- 
dency after the latter had finished one 
term in office. To do this Carranza 
would either have had to defy the Con- 
stitution or to have it amended, for at 
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present it limits all Presidents to one | 


term of four years. Mr. Ibaiiez thinks 
that Carranza could hardly have picked a 
man less acceptable to the Mexicans thian 
Bonillas, who is disliked because he has 
lived very much outside his own country. 

The Spanish novelist finds that the 
greatest curse of Mexico is militarism. 
Obregon and Gonzales compare very 
favorably with most Mexican generals, 
many of whom are “ mere boys.” 

As this is written it is reported that 
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(C) Clinedinst ; 
SENOR BONILLAS, CARRANZA’S CANDIDATE FOR 
THE PRESIDENCY 


Pablo Gonzales has renounced his ambi- 
tions for the Presidency, leaving a clear 
field to Obregon. This would mean much 
for the restoration of stable political and 
social conditions in Mexico, if true. But, 
alas! it must be remembered that Mexican 
politicians always reserve the right to 
change their minds. 


A TYPICAL AMERICAN 


| Bre Parsons Morton died on his 
ninety-sixth birthday. He was em- 
phatically a self-made man. 

He was born in the Vermont village of 
Shoreham, across Lake Champlain from 
Ticonderoga. His father was a Congre- 
gational preacher with the salary of $600. 
That meant that all the children had to 
go to work at an early age. Young Levi 
served in a village store. Then he went 
into a larger store in another place and 
then into a still larger store in a still 
larger place, finally reaching Hanover, 
New Hampshire, the seat of Dartmouth 
College. He wanted to go to Hanover 
because he knew that by social associa- 
tion with the life of the College he might 
gain advantages that circumstances had 
denied to him. Then he went to Bos- 
ton and was employed by one of the 
best dry-goods firms, and finally came to 
New York and established his own firm. 
The Civil War came and _ paralyzed 
everything. Several years later Morton 
rehabilitated his fortune and one day gave 
a dinner to which he invited all of the 
firm’s creditors ; each guest found under 
his plate a check covering the full amount 
of the firm’s indebtedness. 

_ Mr. Morton then branched into bank- 
ing, having the great good fortune of 
becoming associated with the late George 
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Bliss, through whom’’the new firm of 
Morton, Bliss & Company rose-to a com- 
manding position in the financial world. 
Not until he reached middle age did 
Mr. Morton enter political life. He went 
to Congress, vigorously opposing there the 
bill providing for the unlimited coinage 
of free silver. He accepted President 
Garfield’s offer of the position of Minister 
to France. When the new Minister ar- 
rived in Paris he found the American 
Legation established over a grocery store 
in a dingy street. Congress had made no 
provision fora more pretentious home, but 


' Mr. Morton was able from his ample 


wealth to take up his residence in a good 
house, and he entertained extensively. 
By his great urbanity of manner he did 
much to lend dignity to his office. 

In 1888 he was elected for Vice-Presi- 
dent on the Harrison ticket. In the Sen- 
ate, as everywhere in Washington, his 
dignified, impartial, and courteous treat- 
ment of every one was appreciated. 

In 1894, by one of the largest plurali- 
ties ever received by a candidate, he was 
chosen Governor of New York. He made 
a competent and admirable executive. 

His life was one of remarkable span ; 
it was a life of prosperity and usefulness. 


THE TURKISH TREATY 


tle Turkish delegates at Paris have 
at last received the Turkish Treaty 
from the Peace Commissioners. The text 
of the Treaty confirms the outline already 
published in these columns. 

It gives Thrace to Greece—a great 
victory for Venizelos, the Greek Prime 
Minister. 

It internationalizes the Bosphorus and 
the Dardanelles; that is to say, these 
straits are to be free to all ships of all 
nations both in war and peace, and no 
act of war may be permitted there unless 
in enforcing a League of Nations decree. 
The administrative regulation of the 
straits is to be intrusted to a commission 
of nine members, representing England, 
France, Italy, Japan, Greece, Rumania, 
America (if we wish to be represented), 
Russia, and Bulgaria (should these latter 
Powers join the League of Nations). The 
representatives of England, France, Italy, 
Japan, and America are to have two 
votes each, the others only one. 

The Treaty permits the Sultan to re- 
main in Constantinople, but reduces the 
military force at his immediate command 
to a body guard of seven hundred men 
and a small body of gendarmes. It is 
presumable that the inter-Allied patrol 
of the straits might assume direction in 
Constantinople if needed. 

With regard to Asia, the immense ter- 
ritories of Mesopotamia and Syria now 
pass to the administration of England 
and France respectively. That small part 
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of Syria always known as Palestine goes 
by’ mandate ‘to Great Britain. As to 
Armenia the settlement is less satisfac- 
tory. We have already reported that 
President Wilson has been asked to de- 
termine the boundaries of Armenia ; thus 
there is no exact knowledge as to just 
what will constitute the particular outly- 
ing spheres of influence as represented by 
other Powers. The Treaty leaves most of 
Asia Minor to Turkey, but properly as- 


signs the Smyrna region to Greece. 


THE JEWS IN PALESTINE 
bie other day in New York City 


some forty thousand Jews paraded 
in celebration of the restoration of pro- 
tection to Jews in Palestine. A cynic 
watching the procession said, “ I wonder 
if any one marching there would be will- 
ing to go back to Palestine to live.” 
Perhaps not many Americans or Brit- 
ish or French would wish to go to Pales- 

















“THE ZIONIST PARADE IN NEW YORK CITY 
(LOOKING DOWN FIFTH AVENUE) 

tine to live. But many Russians, Ruma- 

nians, and Poles are on their way thither. 

This is because the Supreme Council of 

the Powers has given to Great Britaitta 

mandate to administer Palestine. 

In 1917 Mr. Balfour, British Foreign 
Secretary, wrote to Lord Rothschild, con- 
veying “ the following declaration of sym- 
pathy with Jewish Zionist aspirations, 
which has been submitted to and approved 
by the [British] Cabinet :” 

His Majesty’s Government view with 
favor the establishment in Palestine of 

a national home for the Jewish people, 

and will use their best endeavors to 

facilitate the achievement of this object, 
it being clearly understood that fe 
shall be done which may prejudice the 
civil and religious rights of existing non- 

Jewish communities in Palestine, or the 

rights and political status enjoyed by 

Jews in any other country. 

The international Provisional Zionist 
Committee thereupon notified American 








When Governor Voonage and sassa- 
chusetts won their great victory for law 
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Zionists that “the way is now open to a 
succession of practical steps leading to 
the resettlement of Palestine by the Jew- 
ish people.” This Zionist Committee 
represents Jews from all parts of the 
world who regard Zion, that is to say, 
Palestine, as their Jewish homeland, if 
not, as the first Zionist Conference (1897) 
said, “their only haven and refuge.” In 
the resettlement the nationality of Jewish 
citizens of other countries is protected 
by the terms of the mandate; that is to 
say, a Jew of America may retain his 
nationality although he lives in Palestine. 

Thus, instead of an independent, or at 
least an autonomous, Jewish state in Pal- 
estine, the ideal of the Zionist movement 
as inaugurated by Theodor Herzl years 
ago, we find Palestine under the wisest 
possible protectorate, one petitioned for 
by 500,000 Jews. With a distinctly relig- 
ious state, such as an independent Jew- 
ish Palestine would have become, there 
would have arisen two insurmountable 
perils ; first from the Mohammedans, who 
greatly outnumber the Jews in the Pal- 
estinian population, and, second, from the 
Roman Catholics (Maronites) from the 
north under the protection of the Catho- 
lie French. The best French Jews, such 
as Professor Lévy, of the Collége de 
France, who were sent. to Palestine by 
the French Government to investigate 
the situation there, reported against the 
establishment of a distinctly Jewish 

state. 


THE RECOGNITION OF 
BOLSHEVIST RUSSIA 

pee Aton B. Parker, President 
ey of the National Civic Federation, re- 
cently telegraphed to fourteen Presiden- 
tial candidates asking them for their 
opinion concerning the recognition of 
the Russian Bolshevist Government. The 
pertinence of this inquiry is indicated by 
the fact that one of the candidates is 
reported to have said: “I think we are 
coming to a point where there is no other 
course to pursue than to recognize the de 
facto Government of Russia.” 

Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, President 
of Columbia University, replied at once 
to Judge Parker. His letter is admirable, 
the kind one might expect from a man of 
his ability. It is as follows: 

I beg to say that I am absolutely op- 
posed to the recognition by the Govern- 
ment of the United States of the so- 
called Soviet Government of Russia. 
Such recognition, if based upon grounds 
of possible commercial advantage, would 
be to sell American principles for money. 

The so-called Soviet Government of 
Russia is a tyranny of a small, well- 
organized minority, which happens to 
occupy strategic points in the political 
and economic life of the Russian people. 
Their announced principles, which in- 
clude the exploitation of a people by a 
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class, are abhorrent to every lover of 
liberty and to every believer in justice. 
I stand upon the doctrine stated by 


the Congress of the United States, De- 
cember 6, 1904: “It is a mere truism 
to say that every nation, whether in 
America or anywhere else, which de- 
sires to maintain its freedom, its inde- 
pendence, must ultimately realize that 
the right of such independence cannot 
be separated from the responsibility of 
making good use of it.” 


Despite the fact that in 1912 Dr. 
Butler received the electoral vote of Utah 
and Vermont as the “running mate” of 
Mr. Taft after Mr. Sherman’s death, 
he has contested no primaries in any 
State, but he may receive the votes of the 

















Moffett Studio, Chicago 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


New York delegation on the first ba'lot 
and some other votes on later ballots. 
The assurance of these should be, we 
think, materially heightened by his prompt 
and true utterance concerning Russia. 
The National Civie Federation has 
filed with President Wilson a protest 
against the recognition of the Russian 
Bolshevist Government and its menace 
to religion, the family, representative gov- 
ernment, and every law of economics. 
“There must be no compromise between 
American democracy and Russian Bolsh- 
evism,” rightly says the protest. “ We 
therefore believe that the people of the 
United States, acting through their Gov- 
ernment at Washington, should now, once 
and for all, declare that they cannot in 
any way countenance this Bolshevist gov- 
ernment of violence and terror.” 


PAY POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
ADEQUATELY 
ne effort is being made before Con- 
gress to secure action to remedy 
the almost universally acknowledged 
inadequacy in the payment of United 
States postal employees. More than a 
year ago a Joint Commission on Postal 


te-— 


Salaries was created to investigate th's 
subject and secure action. As yet, how- 
ever, nothing has been done. 

There is no question about the feeling 


. 


among Citizens everywhere that the hari. | 


worked and indispensable postal public 
servants should receive adequate and 
reasonable payment. Under present con- 
ditions and living costs, this means that 
there must be a decided increase in 
salary. It has been truly pointed ont 
that “the business and social relations 
of the entire country are absolutely 
dependent upon the efficient operation of 
the postal service.” No workers deserve 
liberal treatment more than the men who 
work so hard for the public in the post 
offices and in delivering mail and parcels 
to the people at their homes. It is really 
a disgrace to the country that these 
faithful, efficient, and in most cases ex- 
perienced men should have to ask in vain 
for action upon their just representations. 

One natural and inevitable result of 
the poor payment of postal employees is 
(just as with ihe ill-paid teachers) that 
the best men are leaving their work to 
secure better employment. For instance, 
it is stated by a committee having this 
matter in hand that in the New York 
Post Office alone during the month of 
April two hundred and sixty-one resig- 


nations occurred, and that practically all | 


of these resignations were occasioned by 
inadequacy of salaries and better induce. 
ments offered in other industries. It is 
reported that similar conditions exist more 
or less throughout the whole country. 

We urge Congress to pay heed to 
this just and proper claim upon its atten- 
tion, and we also urge the public at large 
to take an interest in the matter and to 
bring its influence to bear upon Con- 
gress. How great the need is may be 
seen in the statement that some of the 
highest executive officers in the New York 
Post Office are receiving less to-day than 
their predecessors received forty years 
ago, and that many others in that Post 
Office who are experts are paid only five 
per cent more than was paid for the same 
work in 1907. The entrance grade pay 
for a clerk or carrier is $23.07 a week, 
and the highest pay he can ever obtain 
through automatic grade promotion is 
$31.73 a week. 

These facts and many others that might 
be cited are proof beyond dispute that 
the situation as regards postal employees 
is one that demands action from the 
Government which controls and the pub- 
lie which profits by their service. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

IN EDUCATION 

iy the fall of 1919 the city of Boston, 
it will be remembered, was in_ the 

throes of a police strike. The sympathy 
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“TOO MUCH CLOVER ”—THE INFLATION OF CREDIT EVERYBODY GETTING STUNG 


From A. H. Foster, St. Louis, Mo, From Zenas Spicer, Monmouth, I. 
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DOES AN ELEPHANT HAVE A LONG MEMORY ? IN THE SPRING A YOUNG MAN’S FANCY LIGHTLY TURNS TO VOTES 


No name or address—will sender kindly forward ? From John W. Rice, New Haven, Conn, 











Jo ston, These cartoons were sent to The Outlook in response to our request for representative cartoons that appeal to our readers as vital 
‘nthe expressions of popular movements and public opinion. Particulars may be found on page 139 of this issue 
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of practically the entire student body and 
Faculty of Harvard University was with 
the Governor of Massachusetts in his 
effort to vindicate the authority of the 
Government. 

A lecturer on history, Harold J. Lasky, 
author of “ Problems of Sovereignty” 
and “ Authority in the Modern State,” 
chose to support the striking policemen. 
His statements were widely criticised 
within the University. The feeling of the 
undergraduate body was shown by the 
action of the Harvard “ Lampoon” in 
devoting a special number to satirizing 
the radical pronouncements of Mr. Lasky, 
and the views of the Faculty were doubt- 
less accurately represented by a public 
attack made by Professor Edwin H. Hall, 
Professor of Physics, upon Mr. Lasky’s 
views. 

It is reported that several gifts were 
withheld from the Endowment Fund be- 
cause the University refused to displace 
Mr. Lasky on account of his political 
views. On the other hand, several gifts 
are attributed directly to the admiration 
of the givers for Harvard’s stand on 
behalf of academic freedom. 

Perhaps the most significant gift of all 
came from Mr. Lasky’s most outstanding 
critic, Professor Hall. This gift was sent 
to President Lowell with a letter which 
deserves the widest possible reading. It 
is a letter which might well be posted for 
study in the class-rooms of every American 
school and university, for it represents not 
only the particular ideals of Harvard but 
the fundamental principles of our Amer- 
ican system of education. The names of 
many of our schools and universities could 
be substituted without loss of truth for 
that of Harvard in the letter which we 
print below : 

Dear Mr. Lowell : 


I ag seed to give a thousand dollars 
to the Harvard Endowment Fund, and 
I shall do this in express approval of 
your defense, under trying conditions, of 
academic freedom. 

I have not changed my mind as to the 
essential character of certain doctrines 
which have occasionally been uttered by 
a colleague, and which I felt called upon 
to denounce in a public letter not long 
ago. But I have more faith in free dis- 
cussion than in repression, as a means 
of combating dangerous theories, and I 
trust much to the good sense and right 
feeling of Harvard undergraduates. 
Political and social matters are not so 
occult to our young men that they feel 
obliged to take the opinion of any 
ioathe> thereon as final. 

When parents tell me that they are 
thinking of keeping their sons away from 
Harvard in ae to protect them from 
unsafe teaching, I wonder where they 
will send them, to find, on the whole, a 
better intellectual atmosphere than the 
one which prevails here. 

Very truly yours, 
Epwin H. Hatt. 


Mr. Lasky has recently been appointed 
professor in the London School of Eco- 
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nomics, a department of the University 
of London. 


HOW FRANCE DEALS WITH STRIKES 


| HEN her security is threatened, 
France knows how to act. She did 
it in the Dreyfus case when the army 
hierarchy menaced her. She did it in 
separating Church from State when cleri- 
calism threatened her. She did it in the 
great railway strike some years ago when 
she called the strikers to military service. 
She is doing it now, when trades-unionism 
menaces her, by dissolving the greatest 
general trade union, the “C. G. T,” 
Confédération Générale de Travail. 

‘She can do this because, unlike 
America, she has had the wisdom to in- 
corporate labor unions, thus giving to 
them the protection of the law but making 
them responsible to its discipline. Ac- 
cording to the law of 1884, the exclusive 
object of labor unions is “the study and 
defense of their economic interests.” Now, 
during the past four months the C. G. T. 
has called a series of strikes. In Febru- 
ary it called a general railway strike. 
Half of the railway workers responded. 
The strike persisted for three months 
and was such a fizzle that on May 1 the 
C. G. T. ordered the men observing the 
May Day holiday not to return to work. 
About twenty per cent responded. Con- 
fronted by this unsuccess, the C. G. T. 
decided to call sympathetic strikes. So 
on May 5 it ordered a miners’ strike. 
About forty per cent of the miners re- 
sponded, and half of this number later 
returned to work. On May 8 it called a 
dockers and sailors’ strike. Again some 
forty per cent responded. But this was 
not enough of a response. On the follow- 
ing day it called a metal workers’ strike. 
Only twenty per cent of the workers re- 
sponded. On May 10, therefore, it called 
strikes in the building trade and among 
the transport workers on subways, street 
cars, omnibuses, and taxicabs. With the 
exception of the taxicab drivers, not one 
in ten men quit work. On May 11 it or- 
dered the strike of electricians and gas 
workers. Obedience: to this would have 
stopped the subways and street cars of 
Paris and would have left the city without 
light. Of some six thousand employees 
only seventy did not come to work, per- 
haps because they saw that the Govern- 
ment had already provided for the filling 
of their places if they struck. 

This succession of strikes has occurred 
not primarily because of hours or wages 
but because the C. G. T. has now unfor- 
tunately fallen under the leadership of 
two radicals, Longuet and Loriot. First 
of all, they want to show their own power. 
But, secondly, they actually hope to get 
control of the Government itself by wear- 
ing it out. For a long time they have 
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“been trying to do this. They expected 


to turn the Parliamentary elections six 
months ago, but France spurned them. 


MINNESOTA FARMERS 


HE United States is still, we are glad 
A to say, an agricultural country, and 
its general prosperity rests, in the last 
analysis, upon the welfare and productive 
skill of its farmers. There have been dis- 
quieting reports in the technical and 
financial journals regarding the general 
crop outlook for the coming season. Some 
well-qualified observers predict a decrease 
in farm products this year because of the 
high cost of labor and the dissatisfaction 
of the farmers with the prices they are 
receiving for their products. It is useful 
occasionally to supplement these technical 
reports with observations from people in 
the field. Such observations often indi- 
cate increased activity and success in cer- 
tain lines of farming in spite of pessimism 
regarding such great agricultural staples 
as wheat and pork. For example, we 
have recently received a letter from a 
reader of The Outlook who is intimately 
interested in the production of flour, 
cereals, and feeds. He thinks that the 
Government has not treated the wheat 
farmers with justice, while it has over- 
favored the cotton planter. Nevertheless 
his report of conditions in Minnesota is 
on the whole encouraging. We quote 
from his letter: 


Farmers in our section have reduced 
their wheat acreage about twenty-five 
= cent. Minnesota farmers are pretty 

iligent, and so far as I can ascertain 
have planted most of their wheat durin 
the week beginning April 12. It sohel 
all the following week over our terri- 
tory. The remainder of the wheat was 
lanted during the week beginning April 
6. Everything is favorable at present, 
the weather holding cool and moist w.th 
about every other day bright and sunny. 
Not much of the other small grain is 
sown, but of course that is not so im- 

rtant. There is no haste about oats 
and barley. Minnesota produced a won- 
derful corn crop last year. Farmers are 
ag to plant more corn this year. 

airying has increased. It is not un- 
common for farmers’ cream checks to 
exceed $250 a month. The reduced 
acreage of wheat is due to three causes : 
dissatisfaction with the treatment of the 
Government, scarcity and high price of 
farm labor, and the fact that farmers 
have overcropped their land to wheat 
during the war. Farm-hands are getiing 
as much as $100 a month with board 
and laundry “found,” as we say. The 
average farm-hand is getting about $75 
a month. Most of our farmers do their 
own work, excepting in harvest. You 
know in harvest time practically every 
one goes out to help. Even bankers, 
business men, and some of the women 
leave the towns and help with the 
harvest. 


This report confirms what we believe 
to be the fact that the farmers of com- 
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paratively small acreage along the Atlan- 
tic seaboard must accept the high price 
of farm labor as inevitable, agree to pay 
it, and meet the expense by increased 
efficiency or some kind of co-operative 
selling. Much is now being done to tempt 
the workmen to industrial centers by the 
payment of high wages and by making 
social and industrial conditions attractive. 
Labor can be brought to the farm only 
by similar efforts. 


NEIGHBORS’ DAY 


ey resigning the Secretaryship 
of the Interior, the last official act 
of Franklin K. Lane was to call a con- 
ference to discuss community organiza- 
tion. No more constructive thing could 
be done, he thought, and we think, than 
to increase the spirit of neighborliness. 
He therefore suggested the observance 
of Neighbors’ Day. It has been set for 
June 14. 

Mr. Lane’s idea was that the people of 
the different communities throughout the 
country should make an attempt to get 
acquainted with each other’s personalities 
and needs through community discus- 
sions, celebrations, sings, dances—“ an 
experiment in good will bound to bring 
rich returns.” Such a Neighbors’ Day, 
he affirmed, would constitute a challenge 
to the spirit of neighborly co-operation 
throughout the country. 

“The community life, as we knew it 
in the early days of democracy, seems 
never to have been so thin and capricious 
as now,” continued Mr. Lane. 


Except in the more ny oy populated 
agricultural sections of the country the 
old type of intimate village life has 
almost disappeared. Our holidays are 
celebrated more or less individually, and 
we do not have common festivals com- 
parable even to the old-time husking 
bees or Halloween parties of the farmers. 
Even our sports are commercialized, and 
our city baseball teams represent not 
the real ability of our co. munities to 
play ball but the acumen of a profes- 
sional manager. 

Residents of apartment-houses in big 
cities rarely know who live under the 
same roof with them, much less who live 
in the same community or block. Yet 
these people have identical interests with 
theirs in the matter of their community’s 
health, the rental of their homes, the 
price which they have to pay for food, 
the conditions of their odie services. 


Here are reasons enough why we should 
have a Neighbors’ Day. But there is a 
special reason. Mr. Lane describes it thus: 


We cannot deny the bitter strain of 
truth in Mr. Roosevelt’s phrase about 
our being a “ polyglot boarding-house.” 
. . « We have found that the immigrant 
only two streets away from our home 
needed medical advice, often the teach- 
ing of English and the elementary facts 
about American history and institutions. 
- ++ Closer, more sympathetic, and 
humbler examination has shown us that 
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the immigrant needed not so much to 
be told what to do in a patronizing fash- 
ion as to be encouraged to contribute to 
the common fund his particular view- 
point. ...To be made welcome in 
community activities we must make the 
foreigner not a subordinate, a separate 
class, but a partner. 

These statements should move people 
properly to observe Neighbors’ Day. 


SECRETARY DANIELS’S 
« SMOKE SCREEN” 


N reading Secretary Daniels’s remarks 
| before the Senate Committee which 

has been investigating Rear-Admiral 
Sims’s recent criticisms, it is impossible 
to avoid the feeling that the Secretary of 
the Navy is appealing to anti-British 
prejudice rather than answering the 
points made by Admiral Sims. It will 
be remembered that the Admiral, in a 
letter submitted as confidential and con- 
structive advice to the Department (not, 
as some seem to suppose, in a public out- 
burst of criticism), made recommendations 
based on his belief that for some time 
after the United States entered the war 
there was no clear policy of action preva- 
lent in the Department, that it was pain- 
fully evident that preparation had not 
been made in the pre-war period, as it 
should have been, and that our naval 
forces were not always used in such a 
way as to co-operate effectively in the 
joint warfare upon Germany. In his 
statement before the Senate Committee 
Admiral Sims summed this up briefly 
when he said that “the Navy Depart- 
ment, during the first six months of the 
war, failed to put into actual practice a 
whole-hearted policy of co-operation with 
the Allies—a policy required for the win- 
ning of the war with the least possible 
delay.” 

We find the substance of the charges 
made by Admiral Sims stated as follows 
by the “ Scientific American,” which has 
long had a high reputation for its knowl- 
edge of technical naval affairs. “ Admiral 
Sims’s criticisms were aimed at the amaz- 
ing and baffling delay and lack of ag- 
gressive action which marked the first 
three months of the war.” The “ Scien- 
tific American” adds as to certain. im- 
portant details : 


For several months at the most criti- 
eal period of the naval war America’s 
participation was confined to a single 
executive representative in London, with 
only one assistant to help him; and the 
repeated, urgent recommendations of 
this representative that our Navy De- 
partment get into the war at once by 
sending every possible destroyer and 


anti-submarine craft to the theater of 

operations were either refused or ig- 

nored. ; 

The feeling that the reader of Secre- 
tary Daniels’s testimony gets is that he 
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is far raore concerned in attacking Ad- 
miral Sims personally than in showing 
that the Admiral’s criticism was without 
basis. For instance, he leaves the im- 
pression that Admiral Sims dispraised 
the actual work done by our war-vessels 
and their officers and men. Nothing could 
be further from the case. In a series of 
exceedingly spirited articles on the work 
of our Navy which have been published 
in the “ World’s Work” Admiral Sims 
tells the story of the fine achievement of 
men, officers, and vessels in a way to thrill 
every American heart. Secretary Daniels’s 
misrepresentation, for such it undoubt- 
edly is in effect, is nothing more or less 
than what has been aptly called a “smoke 
screen.” Mr. Daniels harped continually 
on Admiral Sims’s supposedly excessive 
British sympathy. At one point he spoke 
of the Admiral as “ hypnotized by British 
influence.” He scored as preposterous a 
statement of Admiral Sims indicating 
that America can always count on the 
support of the British navy—perhaps too 
wide a generalization, but certainly pref- 
erable to the implication that we must 
always be suspicious of a friendly and 
allied people. Again, the Secretary 
speaks of Admiral Sims’s “ attitude of 
acceptance of everything British.” 

The animus of the Secretary’s remarks. 
was also seen in his intimation that in his 
articles Admiral Sims’s reference to 
unfortunate incidents during the stay of 
part of our naval forces in Irish ports 
was really an insult to the Irish people. 
Nothing could possibly be more unfair, 
as comparison with the actual statements 
made in the article in question will show. 

The whole attitude of the Secretary 
himself was that our naval officers abroad 
should distrust and suspect the very 
country which was making it possible for 
us to transport our great army to Europe. 
Compare this with Admiral Sims’s state- 
ment preliminary to his evidence before 
the Senate Committee: “ Once the war 
was on, it was the duty of every public 
servant, and particularly those of the 
military services, to do their level best to 
subordinate all local and selfish interests 
to the one great task before them—that 
of defeating a common enemy. We were 
confronted with an enemy acting under 
the most perfect unity of command. The 
requirements to obtain victory on our 
part can be summed up in the one word 
‘team work.’ It was absolutely essential 
to naval efficiency and victory that all 
naval services on the side of the Allies be 
merged into one team, with one mission: 
that of defeating a common enemy.” 

The constant repetition of uneasiness 
because an American officer, sent to 
Great Britain to work in unison with the 
British navy and in some ways actually 
under the control of the British Ad- 
miralty, should show a disposition of 
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friendliness and not one of aloofness is 
enough to mark Secretary Daniels’s at- 
tack upon Admiral Sims as personal. 


When a friend wrote during the war to 


warn Admiral Sims that he was accused 
of the terrible crime of being pro-British, 
the Admiral told his correspondent to 
ask his informants what sort of man they 
did want as a representative in the 
councils of the Allies, and added: 
“If pro-British and pro-French pro- 
clivities are undesirable, why not send 


over a pro-German with a trunk full of 


bombs ?” 

It may be admitted frankly that Ad- 
miral Sims did not always act with infal- 
lible judgment and that he is naturally a 
man impatient with bureaucratic meth- 
ods. He appears to have been misin- 
formed, for instance, when he attributed 
to Secretary Daniels a statement made 
by some official in our Navy Depart- 
ment to the effect that cargo boats with 
an armed guard were safer without con. 
voy than with convoy ; but the fact that 
any official communication from the De- 
partment could express such an idea was 
in itself enough to make the Admiral feel, 
as he says he did, that he was almost 
ready to jump overboard. It may have 
been also that when our transports were 
first beginning to go over there was not 
sufficient convoy provided for their re- 
turn voyage because of the pressing need 
of convoying cargo ships to Great Brit- 
ain. If so, the fault was quickly reme- 
died, and it certainly did not interfere 
with the accomplishment of the tremen- 
dous feat of transporting two million 
American men to France without appre- 
ciable loss. There may be merit also in 
Mr. Daniels’s accusation that Admiral 
Sims was not sufficiently enthusiastic in 
pushing the project of laying the great 
mine barrage across the North Sea from 
Scotland to Norway. The barrage was 
laid nevertheless, and the part taken in 
it by America was one of the most grati- 
fying things in our naval conduct of the 
war, as Admiral Sims in his articles has 
pointed out. 

No one who has not special and techni- 
cal knowledge about naval matters is en- 
titled to decide as to the merit of all of 
the points of difference between Admiral 
Sims and the Department. But one need 
not be a naval strategist in order to rec- 
ognize the difference between a spirit of 
cordial co-operation in a common cause 
and one of aloofness and distrust. 

Perhaps the most extraordinary out- 
come of the Sims-Daniels investigation 
has been the publishing by Secretary 
Daniels of a confidential cablegram sent 
by President Wilson to Admiral Sims in 
July, 1917. In this cablegram,. written 
before we were fairly in the war in force, 
we find the President of the United States 
expressing surprise “ at the failure of the 
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British Admiralty to use Great Britain’s 
great naval superiority in an effective 


way,” and adding: “ Every plan we sug- 


gest they reject for some reason of pru- 
dence. In my view, this is not a time for 
prudence, but for boldness even at the 
cost of great losses.” 

When we remember that Great Britain 
had been fighting the German menace 
on land and at sea for two years and a 
half and was infinitely better acquainted 
with the naval possibilities of the war 
than any American could be; that our 
participation, fine as it was, was neces- 
sarily limited by the comparative size of 
the American and British fleets; and that 
our President was not supposed to be a 
deep naval strategist—the despatch is 
simply amazing. It reflects that distrust- 
ful attitude toward our strongest naval 
ally which seems to have permeated offi- 
cial Washington and which still exists, as 
Secretary Daniels’s remarks give ample 
evidence. No student of the naval events 
of the year 1917 can read without aston- 
ishment the President’s assertion that 
the British naval authorities were “ hope- 
less to the point of panic.” When he 
ventured to say that the time was “ not 
one for prudence but for boldness even 
at the cost of great losses,’ he simply 
repeated the ery of dissatisfied papers 
in Great Britain which were politically 
opposed to the Government and were con- 
stantly nagging it to do what wisdom 
and sound policy forbade. The attack 
upon the submarine base at Zeebrugge 
showed that when the time was ripe the 
courage was not wanting for a frontal 
attack. And the reduction of the sub- 
marine menace from its maximum in the 
spring of 1917 to its low point later shows 
that the British naval policy was the 
right one. 

The American naval participation in 
the war in the actual service rendered 
was of indisputable value. The morale, 
skill, and readiness of men and officers 
were a source of pride to the country. 
It is not treason to say that better prepa- 
ration before hostilities began and quicker 
perception in the Washington naval 
bureaus after we entered the war would 
have made the ‘service rendered even 
greater than it was. 


THE PROFESSOR’S 
VISITOR 


HE very young professor with the 
very eager mind sat bolt upright in 


his study chair when he heard the 
word ‘“ Americanization.” He turned 
towards the mild-mannered visitor who 
had uttered these cabalistic syllables with 
the air of Speaker Sweet discovering an 
unexpelled Socialist in the New York 
Assembly. The atmosphere of intellectual 
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detachment with which he had been set- 





















































tling the boundaries of Europe, dissecting 
the personalities of statesmen, and discov- 


ering to his attentive circle of listeners 


the secret springs of all human activity 
dropped from him like a cloak. 

If his mild-mannered visitor had been 
more familiar with psychology, he would 
doubtless have made a mental note of the 
fact that he had stumbled upon a profes- 
sorial complex, evidence of a subconscious 
sense of personal inadequacy and failure, 
which was betraying itself by a defensive 
exhibition of anger. Similar reactions 
may be noted in the editorials of some of 
our explosively liberal journals. 

The professor, as we have said, sat bolt 
upright in the chair and fixed his eye 
upon the mild-mannered person who had 
aroused his wrath. 

* Americanization,” he sputtered, 
“what does it mean? Nothing or every- 
thing. It is either the most meaningless 
or the most pernicious word in the politi- 
cal jargon of to-day. Ask the next ten 
men you hear using the word ‘ Amer- 
icanization’ what they mean. Nine of 
them will look foolish and say nothing, 
and the tenth will launch intoa jingoistic 
eulogy of patriotism which out-pans the 
Pan-Germans.” 

The mild-mannered visitor smiled. 
** Perhaps I am number eleven,” he said, 
quietly. “‘ In any case, I should very much 
like to ask a few questions. I will be 
gin by asking if you ever heard of 
three men named Benjamin Franklin, 
Abraham Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 
velt ?” 

“ Naturally,” said the professor, sus- 
piciously. 

“Can you imagine the personalities of 
these three men developing on exactly 
parallel lines if they had had lived their 
lives in England, France, or Germany ? 
They might have been equally eminent in 
a foreign land, but would it have been the 
same kind of eminence? 

The professor admitted that there 
might be something in this, but he pro- 
tested that it was not fair to begin an 
argument for Americanization by refer- 
ring to the records of specific Americans. 

“Tt is just as fair,” came the answer, 
“as it is to judge a plant by its flower 
and fruit. These men were the fruit of 
our American life, born of its opportu- 
nities, cradled in its philosophy, and 
showing forth enduring phases of its 
ideals. That each tree is known by its 
fruit is as true of nations as it is true of 
men.” 

“T have tasted some pretty sour Amer- 
ican fruit,” said the professor. “ Fruit that 
came ina barrel that had been packed 
with the help of a stovepipe—culls in 
the middle and big apples at both ends.” 

“Of course you have,” his questioner 
replied ; “ but even these culls were from 
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varieties grown only on American soil. 
They were the fruit of our defects and 
our failures, but they were still recog- 
nizable, I suspect, as American fruit.” 
The professor considered. “ I am will- 
ing to grant you that American fruit, 
either for good or evil, does have a tang 
of its own. But why try to season the 
world with a flavor which may or may 
not be better than other nations can 


q produce a 


“ Who is trying to flavor the world? 
America, you admit, does have an individ- 
ual character. Its flavor is its own, and 
there are many outside of our land who 
admit its excellence. But who is trying 
to foree it down the throats of French- 
men and Englishmen? Certainly not 
those who are hoping to Americanize 
America. The movement to Americanize 
America is the work of men who are 
merely trying to help America to live up 
to its own ideals. Americanization is not 
merely a purge for the political evils of 





unassimilated immigration or a sleeping 
potion for our foreign friends. But it is 
a medicine for all Americans, native or 
foreign born.” 

“If you had to write a definite pre- 
scription for this medicine, what would 


Fyou order ?” 


It was the mild-mannered visitor’s turn 
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to consider. “ First of all, 1 would ask for 
a greater understanding and a better 
comprehension of our form of govern- 
ment and our institutions. I would ask 
men like yourself to talk less of inter- 
national theory and do more to develop 
National fact. You are everlastingly 
formulating schedules for an ideal train 
service and doing little or nothing to cor- 
rect the hot boxes on the particilar car 
in which fate has destined you to ride. 
When Mr. Roosevelt said that the man 
who loves other countries as well as his 
own was like the man who loved other 
men’s wives as well as his own, he ex- 
pressed a very great truth in language 
which there is no excuse for misunder- 
standing. The man who does not try 
to put his own house in order is a poor 
man to put in charge of the houses of 
others. 

“ But Americanism means much more 
than a mere understanding of the me- 
chanics of our Government and a willing- 
ness to see that our institutions are made 
to function efficiently and honestly. It 
means an understanding of the end 
which our Government was designed to 
achieve and a willingness to labor for 
the achievement of that end. 

“Tt means education for the Georgia 
cracker as well as for the Russian Jew. It 
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means the preservation of those oppor- 
tunities for individual development and 
achievement which came to Franklin, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt. Americaniza- 
tion does not mean the forcing of all of 
us into narrow, rigid molds. It does 
mean the development of whatever of art 
or genius or civilization there lies in the 
hearts of native or adopted Americans 
within the broad and generous framework 
of our National spirit. It doesnotmake for 
oppression and restriction, but for toler- 
ance and opportunity. It does not make 
for jingoism, but for international under- 
standing. It is the only rock upon which 
the comity of nations can be securely 
founded, for it asks nothing for itself 
which it is not ready to grant to others. 
It is a doctrine of National and interna- 
tional service. It is a propaganda, not 
of racial hatred and jealousy, but of 
racial self-respect. It is a menace to 
nothing save ignorance, bigotry, and 
loose thinking.” 

The professor sat quietly in his chair. 

At length he lighted a cigar and puffed 
at it meditatively. “ Well,” he said at 
last, “to paraphrase Patrick Henry, ‘ if 
this be Americanization, I will make the 
most of it.’ By the way, what did you 
think of Sothern in the ‘ Taming of the 
Shrew’ ?” 
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ous cloud, Ireland’s rich verdure 

gives it its happy title—‘“ the Em- 
erald Isle”—which again may be sug- 
gestive of another interpretation. 

May not verdant Ireland, encircled by 
the sea, be likened to a precious stone set 
in silver—a brilliant jewel of many facets, 
reflecting many moods, opinions, beliefs, 
sympathies, and antipathies? But these 
houghts are overshadowed to-day by the 

uestion of the hour, and to dwell on the 

gattractive traits of the Irishman, his spir- 
itual quality, is superfluous. How deal 
with the crimes and terrorism now the 
rder of the day in Ireland ? 

What are the facts that must be faced 
behind this exhibition of violence and 
lawlessness ? 

There are some simple truths about 
ireland which should be kept in mind by 

le reader. 

Ireland never was a nation. The pre- 
ension by Sinn Feiners that Ireland was 
fold a single kingdom, one race, men- 

ally richly cultivated, is not according 
0 fact. The cry is raised of Ireland as 
‘nation, whereas it has never been a na- 
on if by a nation we mean a separate 
political entity. She has been the small, 
progressive country by the side of the 
Arge, progressive one, and under Eliza- 


Bons eon in warm mist and vapor- 


beth she was repressed with violence by 
her powerful partner. 

Far back in her history Ireland was 
peopled by various turbulent tribes, each 
under its chief, like the Seottish High- 
land clans, and as wild and lawless. The 
Romans never landed in Ireland, and 
therefore she did not come under their 
civilizing influence ; but she suffered a se- 
ries of invasions from the Continent, from 
Seandinavia, and from Wales, the first 
and foremost of these being Celtic. The 
main strain in Ireland since that time 
has been Celtic, and the common speech 
of the peasantry in Brittany and Ireland, 
and in Wales and Scotland also, where 
the same migrations from France oc- 
curred, is of similar origin. To-day a 
kindred tongue lingers, the same imagina- 
tive folk-lore still lives, in these somewhat 
widely separated and distinct countries. 

The geographical position of Ireland, 
at England’s gate and before her chief 
port, makes her tranquillity a capital 
question to England. Equally can Ireland 
subsist or even exist without England ? 
Her tranquillity is a question of capital 
importance to America as well. 

In England it comes to this: Should 
the last political link with England be 
broken, would not England have at her 
very door an avowed enemy, free, were 


she able, to destroy her—at any rate, to 
greatly hamper her should war again 
break out ? 

Ireland before the war became a fertile 
field for German propaganda, and just 
across the Irish Channel Professor Kuno 
Meyer, in his trusted office and comfort- 
able vantage-point at Liverpool Univer- 
sity, painstakingly propagated Sinn Fein. 
The success of German propaganda in 
Ireland was such that in the midst of the 
infamous German submarine campaign, 
when one was captured off the north 
coast and its personnel conducted through 
Londonderry to prison, officers and crew 
were cheered by the crowd in the streets 
of this Unionist center. 

Sinn Fein is to-day supreme in Ire- 
land, as proved by the recent municipal 
elections in the Unionist towns, the result 
of which has been the final blow to that 
party in Ireland. Sinn Fein captured 
every post, and those who hold propert 
to any amount, a stake in the land, will 
no longer have a voice even in local af- 
fairs. For instance, the Sinn Feiners— 
now that they have the control of politi- 
cal posts—have at once raised the emolu- 
ments of the local officials, as obligation 
to pay will not fall upon them, but upon 
those they have ousted. 

The Unionist is a marked man. Armed 
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bands of Sinn Feiners roam about the 
roads at their will and pleasure. If the 
Unionist leaves his home, he is followed 
and is likely to be robbed. His home, his 
very life, is in danger. Especially are 
matters serions in the south, where, after 
dark, he does not stir abroad. Doors are 
made secure and are not to be opened 
on any pretext. Should, for example, a 
telegram—or a supposed telegram, which 
is a favorite ruse—arrive, the householder 
negotiates from his upper windows. If 
admittance is gained, the search for arms, 
which is the ostensible purpose of the 
visit, may be accompanied by crimes of 
violence. Ireland is terrorized by Sinn 
Fein. Arson and cattle-running are every- 
day occurrences. The very servants are 
suspected of being spies. It is as though 
the Irish who remained loyal to the Em- 
pire were in enemy country. But, surpris- 
ing though it may seem, and though se- 
cret societies on both sides are arising, 
individual ill will as a rule is not har- 
bored, the troubled state of the country 
being laid to the door of the professional 
agitator, and the belief is held generally 
that separation is not desired by the bulk 
of the people, and that if they were let 
alone by outside interested political par- 
ties political agitation would cease. 

Can Ireland subsist economically with- 
out England? She is mainly an agricul- 
tural and pastoral country. She has not 
the coal or the iron with which to main- 
tain her industries. She is exceedingly 
prosperous now, more so—unjust though 
this surely is—than those countries which 
are suffering so cruelly from their heroic 
exertions in the war. 

A country, like an individual, may be 
better off, may feel more self-respecting, 
when it stands on its own legs—as the 
Isle of Man claims to do! Certainly Ivre- 
land does not stand on its own legs, 
though it occupies a privileged place. 
Before the war Ireland received as a free 
gift from the British Treasury one and a 
half million pounds sterling per annum 
more than she contributed. Reckoned per 
head, taxation at the census in England, 
Wales, and Scotland was about £19; in 
Ireland, £8, 13s. In 1918-19 Ireland con- 
tributed four andahalf per centof the total 
revenue, while she received almost twelve 
per cent of the total local expenditure. 

The tenure of the land and the insecu- 
rity of the tenant were formerly a cause 
for legitimate discontent to and complaint 
by the Irish people. This has been altered 
by a series of progressive laws, beginning 
with the Land Act of 1870, which have 
revolutionized the tenure of the land and 
transferred ownership from landlord to 
tenant. 

During the war the English civil popu- 
lation supported patiently and in proud 
silence their great losses on the front, 
and as the war went on it was called 
upon to endure continuous enemy air 
raids at home, while the economic bur- 
dens steadily mounted. These also were 
courageously and silently borne, while at 
the same time it submitted, and without 
grumbling, to drastic food restrictions. 
On the other side of St. George’s Chan- 
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nel no Zeppelins or aerial battle squad- 
rons disturbed the prosperous Irish peo- 
ple—nor were any expected. They escaped 
the extraordinary taxation and their food 
supplies were protected by the English 
to their own detriment by the prohibition 
of exports of food products from Ireland 
in order that the Irish people should not 
suffer. ~ 

Conscription in Ireland would no doubt 
have improved the state of things by 
bringing the young men out of Ireland 
and into one common army, just as emi- 
gration to America—now debarred— 
would be an outlet for Irish ebullition 
to-day. It was a misfortune for Ireland 
that at this critical moment courage was 
wanting at Downing Street to coerce the 
Irish—whose soldierly quality needs no 


comment—at the same time as their © 


other nationals and co-partners. At heart 
the Irish boys were disappointed. In 
Ireland, as in England, many who yet 
were willing to go said, “If they want 
me, let them come and get me.” Con- 
scription was expected. Had it come, it 
would have been the moral salvation of 
the people, and present anarchistie condi- 
tions in Ireland would have been avoided. 
Most important of all from the point of 
view of an Irish settlement, it would 
have united Ireland; and, as has been 
said, the Irish as a whole, in spite of 
differences, have not wished to be sepa- 
rated. 

It is but too true that Ireland has suf- 
fered in the past; but where is the land 
which has not had its time of travail? 
Ireland has suffered from both political 
and religious repression and from eco- 
nomic exploitation. Especially under 
Cromwell was the administration hard 
and cruel, but those bad days are long 
since past. Religious freedom, in so far 
as England is responsible, is complete, 
and a continued prosperous Ireland is to 
England’s interest as much as to Ire- 
land’s. As to politics, Ireland is to-day 
largely over-represented at Westminster, 
and it would be a relief to the British 
Parliament to find itself relievecl of some 
of its Irish members. 

Whatever be the issue of the present 
agitation and turmoil, Englishmen will 
be satisfied if only Irishmen will be con- 
tent, that is, with anything short of com- 
plete separation, and that proviso is only 
made because England without it would 
feel herself threatened as a nation. 

On May 10, 1916, John Redmond, in 
the name of the Irish National Party, 
issued a manifesto in which occurs the 
following passage : 

Two-thirds of the entire land of the 
country has passed into the hands of the 
? Tens of thousands of cottages 
1ave been built all over Ireland, in 
which, at a moderate rent and with a 

ortion of land, the Irish laborers have 
see transformed from the  worst- 
housed, the worst-clothed, and worst-fec 
class in Europe into the best-housed, the 
most comfortable, and the most inde- 
pendent body of laborers in the world. 

There has grown up in some of the 

most poverty-stricken districts in the 

northwest, west, and south of Ireland 
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a new Ireland of happy and prosperous B 
homes. In so far as the local govern- E 
ment of Ireland is concerned, it has been a 
wrenched from the landlords, and is R 
now in entire possession of the people, n 
with chairman and members freely hi 
chosen by the people themselves. The . 
tenants in the towns have achieved a be 
charter far in excess of anything ever . 
extended to any city or town of Eng- . 
land. Old-age pensions have brought ti 
comfort and hope to tens of thousands it 
of old men and women. er 
Comment is unnecessary. England hr 
cannot be said to-day to be an oppressive an 
political administrator anywhere, and tie 
whatever cause for obstruction in the ar 
past Ireland has had, to-day she may po 
have—short of ‘total separation—any- on 
thing in reason she may want. lig 





What, then, is the cause for Ireland’s 
irreconcilable discontent? How far is 
Irish aspiration towards nationality sin- 
cere? The Irish dissidents make them- 
selves heard. They drown the voices of 
the contented—the Unionists in the south 
and west, and the northeastern counties 
comprised in the Ulster block. The num- 
ber of these is less, but they form the best- 
educated and the most prosperous part of 











































the population of Ireland ; and it may be lie 
pointed out that nowhere in the British bo 
commonwealth was interest in the cause 9 Yee 
at stake in the war more felt at heart or sho 
were voluntary engagements more readily mu 
undertaken than in Protestant Ulster, the 
which stands out firmly against any pol- unl 
icy of separation from England. Str 
To many observers the root of the dis- whe 
turbance to-day in Ireland lies in the stu 
Church of Rome. Like the Province of mor 
Quebee in Canada, like Austria as she put 
was, and like Spain, in the south and west of ] 
of Ireland governance by the Church is <s 
placed before that of the state in the J fon 
minds of the Catholic majority. The Yal 
priests for the most part come from the il. 
cabins. An illiterate priesthood is thus pres 
largely the instructor of the youth of Ire- mac 
land. England offers free secular educa- hou: 
tion to all. That part of Ireland which is pen: 
dominated by the priests refuses it, with fliet 
the result that a large percentage of the cont 
Irish population can neither read nor T 
write. phe 
The leading characteristic of the Eng- §00c 
lish as they appear to foreigners living in othe 
their midst is that they do not harbor The 
resentment—sometimes, one thinks, at left 
the expense of due justice. The second § [on 
characteristic—and just as striking—Is Hall 
that of generosity. The English people B 27 
are free with money, and their individual Nor 
aid in money and gifts to their more suf- ploy 
fering allies during the war, and their the | 
unobtrusive manner of doing it, has mary 
never, and can never, be told, and 1s bras: 
amazing. But it is no new feature in § US 
their character, though, on account of that gave 
singular absence of personal réclame in- J Such 
bred in the English national character, it § Yard 
is little understood abroad. How many forth 
Americans are aware that in 1870 the . Th 
British Government made a free grant to J Mter 
Ireland of millions of pounds that Ivish taker 
farmers might own their farms and the time 
scandal of evictions be aboljshed forever? ates ¢ 
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How much money, first and last, has 
England spent on Ireland? What money 
grants without return have been given ? 
Realizing, however, the irreconcilable 
nature of Irish discontent, Englishmen 
have wearied of the Irish imbroglio, and 
would welcome any settlement compatible 
with national security. 

If an answer can be given to the ques- 
tion of a permanent settlement in Ireland, 
it is that it can come only through gen- 
eral enlightenment—enlightenment in 
Ireland and enlightenment in England, 
and also in America. The same ques- 
tions in regard to peace and settlement 
are rising in all countries where there are 
political differences and economic unrest 
—and where is this not the case? En- 
lightenment will not come through edu- 
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cation by a Church which desires political 
domination; or by education which fits 
men and women for material success and 
for that alone—success at the expense of 
one’s neighbor ; or by education alone of 
the brain and the acquisitive faculty. The 
present political situation in Ireland 
springs from the moral unrest from which 
all alike are suffering. The long delay 
in settling the peace terms with the Cen- 
tral Powers, the insincerity and uncer- 
tainty—even among certain of the free 
nations—have unsettled men’s minds 
everywhere. It is felt that there is no 
justice. Among the victors that one which 
from her sublime heroism and altruism 
suffered the most still suffers the most 
and will suffer the most. Will France, 
the preserver of precious seed of civiliza- 
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tion, supreme in the arts of peace as in 
the art of war, supreme in the final sacri- 
fice—will she, notwithstanding her abne- 
gation and victory, ever recover from 
her wounds, receive her just dues, become 
strong, and so continue her humanizing 
influence ? 

Cannot the general will, the common 
impulse, which prevailed during the war 
be utilized and be guided towards some 
concrete end, such as the continued lift- 
ing of the public couscience toward the 
fight for the right, which, first and last, 
should be the chief aim and end of edu- 
cation? In this way only will a settlement, 
except the most precarious, come in Ire- 
land or in national or international rela- 
tions anywhere. HELEN CLERGUE. 

London, England, April 15, 1920, 


THE YALE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


sionally been reproached for the 

lack of interest in politics and pub- 
lic affairs shown by their undergraduate 
bodies. Such is certainly not the case this 
year. Those who hold that a university 
should be “a hotbed of political conflict ” 
must feel some satisfaction in following 
the course of events in the colleges and 
universities of the country this year. 
Straw votes have been taken almost every- 
where, and ina few places ambitious 
student politicians have even organized 
mock “ National conventions,” and have 
put them through with all the enthusiasm 
of youth. 

The largest of these National conven- 
tions was held by the undergraduates of 
Yale University on the evening of May 
ll. Fully three thousand persons were 
present, and, although the nomination was 
made on the third ballot, during its two 
hours of duration there was all the sus- 
pense of uncertainty, intrigue, and con- 
flict which have characterized Republican 
conventions of the past. 

The affair lacked neither the atmos- 
phere of the official conventions nor the 
good humor and high spirits by which 
other collegiate events are characterized. 
The Republican undergraduates of Yale 
left nothing to be desired in the decora- 
tion of the large and handsome Woolsey 
Hall Auditorium, in close imitation of the 
arrangement of the Coliseum at Chicago. 
Nor were the methods traditionally em- 
ployed at the great athletic contests of 
the University omitted. The “delegates ” 
marched *to the Convention behind a 
brass band, and at the close the victori- 
ous supporters of Herbert C. Hoover 
gave a true rendition of the snake-dance, 
such as only gridiron victories over Har- 
vard and Princeton elevens have called 
forth before. 

_ The task of organizing and arousing 
interest in the Convention was under- 
taken and accomplished in two weeks’ 
time by a group of a dozen undergradu- 
ates constituting the Republican National 
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Committee of Yale, and headed by Gan- 
son Goodyear Depew, 1919, of Buffalo, 
New York,a nephewof the Hon. Chauncey 
M. Depew. Under the guidance of De- 
pew and his assistants all plans were 
made and a fervor of enthusiasm was 
created, so that neither approximate re- 
semblance to the Chicago conventions nor 
the spirit of intense rivalry and political 
intrigue were missing. The Repmnblican 
Presidential clubs, established during the 
winter, were ready means of fanning the 
flames of partisanship to white heat. 
When the University was divided into 
“ States ” (7. e., dormitories and residen- 


tial sections), and “ State” chairmen with’ 


their organizations and “ machines ” were 
instituted, the battle between the rival 
organizations in pledging delegates for 
their candidates became general through- 
out the University territory. On the eve 
of the Convention there was every prob- 
ability of a deadlock between Wood and 
Hoover, and the fact was recognized that 
the swinging of doubtfuls, independents, 
and supporters of the less popular candi- 
dates would decide the affair. 

The Convention was opened at 7 P.M. 
on the evening of Tuesday, May 11, by 
the Temporary Chairman, G. G. Depew, 
with the entire floor and galleries packed 
with spectators and delegates roped off 
into “State seating sections.” The sus- 
picion of “steam roller” methods on 
the part of the National Committee 
was created when H. R. Luce, 1920, of 
Shanghai, China, was elected Permanent 
Chairman of the Convention without con- 
test. 

The keynote address was delivered by 
K. A. Wood, 1919, of Buffalo, New York, 
after the singing of the National anthem. 
As advertised, his speech was “to give 
the history of the Republican party from 
Valley Forge to Chateau Thierry.” The 
advertisement was fulfilled, the needs of 
the day outlined, and the Democratic 
party discredited, in the bargain. The 
speaker wound up with a plea to the as- 
sembled delegates to nominate “ the man 
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who can rescue us from the present 
demoralized state of the country and 
guide us with safety through the next 
four years.” 

Lowden, Hoover, Johnson, and Wood 
were nominated forthwith, and the first 
ballot was taken. Deafening applause 
rent the smoke-hazed air of the Audi- 
torium as the results were announced by 
the “ State” chairmen from each dormi- 
tory or residential seating section. But a 
ten-minute period of deep suspense fol- 
lowed, while a system of “ proportional 
representation ” was applied by an effi- 
cient Returns Committee. Despite pre- 
dictions of Hoover supporters that the 
Convention would be carried on the first 
ballot, the result was indecisive. Hoover 
received 1,179 votes; Wood, 968; Low- 
den, 173; and Johnson, 153. 

Undergraduate wiseacres had pre- 
dicted that a “ dark horse ” would swing 
the Convention around in the later bal- 
loting, and although a great deal of un- 
easiness was felt among the supporters of 
the popular candidates over the prospects 
of a Hughes, Knox, or Taft stampede 
swinging the Convention, the great lead 
obtained by both Hoover and Wood, 
whose delegates refused to shift, killed 
the booms before it was deemed advisable 
to make other nominations. 

Lowden was withdrawn after the first 
ballot, and his delegates were thrown to 
Wood. The result of the second ballot 
showed Hoover still in the lead with 1,397 
votes ; Wood totaled 1,025, and the John- 
son support dwindled to 53; so that Will- 
iam Dwight Whitney, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, the mainspring of the John- 
son campaign at Yale, arose impressively, 
clad in full political garb—frock coat, 
white tie, campaign hat, and Johnsonian 
spectacles—and cast his influence for 
Hoover. 

The result of the third ballot, with 
only the two candidates left, was decisive. 
Hoover received a total of 1,447 votes to 
Wood’s 1,026. With wild acclaim the 
Hoover supporters marched from the 
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Auditorium and snake-danced through the 
streets, their enthusiasm undampened by 
the drizzling rain. 

The “Yale Daily News,” under the 
auspices of which the Convention was 
held, has summed up the significance of 
the affair as follows: 

“Tt is significant politically that in 
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nominating Mr. Herbert Hoover the 
University aligned itself with Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, and many other insti- 
tutions in which straw votes have been 
taken. But, what is infinitely more impor- 
tant, three thousand persons—delegates 
and spectators—were shown how a Na- 
tional Convention functions. Yale under- 


graduates put across the most ambitiou- 
feat of the sort ever attempted, and th: 
undergraduate’s political interest and in- 
telligence, of which so much has been sai| 
of late, received a climactic vindication.” 
EpwIin V. Hats, Jr. 


Office of the ‘‘ Yale News,”’ 
New Haven, May 12, 1920. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Fisher, Vice-Chancellor of Sheffield 
University, and just then made Min- 
ister of Education in the Cabinet of 
Mr. Lloyd George, contributed to The 
Outlook three articles on the effect of the 
war on university education in England, 
which were distinguished both for their 
learning, their charm, their wit, and their 
foresight into the future. “ The old state- 
ment of the Greek historians,” said Dr. 
Fisher, “ that war is a series of surprises, 
was never better verified than by the sud- 
den emergence in England of a popular 
interest in educational reform in the midst 
of the unspeakable calamities of the pres- 
ent conflict... . . The tide is running fast 
and free in the direction of a great and 
comprehensive revision of our national 
scheme of education.” 
Dr. Fisher went on to draw a picture 
of old-fashioned English university life : 


EF January, 1917, Dr. Herbert A. L. 


There is probably no department of 
English educational life in which the im- 
provement has been so palpable and con- 
spicuous during the last half-century as 
the universities. When the present writer 
was elected to a fellowship at a famous 
Oxford college in 1888, + was intro- 
duced to one of the senior fellows—an 
elderly clergyman who had come up 
from the obscurity of his college livin 
in the country to partake of the ma 
things provided at the Annual Found- 
ers’ Commemoration Festival. “ Young 
man,” said the venerable rector, “ do you 
know any science? I mean the only 
science fit for a gentleman—the science 
of whist?” And then he proceeded to 
describe the life of the college as he 
knew it of old—how dons and unider- 
graduates hunted by day and played 
cards by night, and how, but for a few 
hasty scraps of elementary Latin, Greek, 
and mathematics, the pleasant tenor of 
college life was mabseutied by the intru- 
sions of the serious Muses. 

In those easy days all the higher 
teaching of England was centered in the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and these ancient seats of learn- 
ing were closed to large sections of the 
2s gg The democracy had long 
yeen excluded from the privileges of 
university training by the fatal bar- 
rier of expense, to be transcended only 
by the favored few with the help of a 
scanty provision of scholarships and 
sizarships. The office of a university was 
to turn out a gentleman, and with rare 
exceptions the gentry alone were in the 
custom of sending their sons to partake 
of the advantages of university training. 


This narrow, exclusive, old-fashioned 
university spirit, which was almost wholly 
unrelated to the palpitating human life 


of the day, the great war has completely 
changed. University men have gone into 
the trenches and British workmen have 
gone out of the trenches into the univer- 
sity. University men are playing a part 
in the reformation and reorganization of 
British labor as they have never done be- 
fore, and so have justified the prophetic 
hopes of Dr. Fisher, who said three years 
ago: “ Much also may be hoped from the 
spread of the academic spirit among the 
employers. It has been one of the signal 
misfortunes of our time that until very 
recently the men who are called upon to 
conduct great businesses and to be respon- 
sible for the fortunes of large numbers of 
working men and women had received 
very little in the way of education. There 
were, of course, exceptions, but in the main 
it may be said that the university men 
were in one pen and the business men in 
another. All this is now changing; not 
perhaps rapidly, but with a steady: for- 
ward movement which cannot be mis- 
taken.” 

What have these comments upon the 
situation in England to do with New 
York University? Just this. University 
life in America has tended towards the 
same exclusiveness as in England, tem- 
pered, however, by the popular and 
democratic influence of our State uni- 
versities. But the endowed colleges and 
universities of the United States have 
for nearly two centuries thought that 
their function was to train professional 
men—first, clergymen, lawyers, teachers, 
and doctors, and later the men of tech- 
nical professions, such as architects, en- 
gineers, and agricultural experts. Book- 
keepers, salesmen, bank clerks, and 
merchants—and by merchants we mean 
the village storekeeper as well as the 
heads of great city department stores— 
have not been until recently within the 
purview of the university. Yet the de- 
velopment of American business has 
shown that imagination is one of the 
necessary qualities of the efficient busi- 
ness man quite as much as it is of the 
poet or the artist. And perhaps the 
prime function of the university is to 
foster and develop the imagination. 

New York University has been one of 
our first great endowed educational insti- 
tutions to grasp the idea that the true 
university should belong not merely to 
the intellectuals but to all the people. 
And so it has gone out to the people. In 
order to make itself still more popular— 
that is, still more serviceable to the peo- 
ple—it is now in the midst of a “drive” 
to raise six and a half million dollars 


which is to be added to its endowment 
fund. Of this amount the income of two 
million dollars will go to the increase of 
salaries of its teaching force. 

New York University is not quite one 
hundred years old. It was founded in 
1830 by a group of public-spirited New 
Yorkers who subscribed $115,000 to 
start the enterprise. Its yearly expendi- 
ture to-day is $1,104,000. The Univer. 
sity has a campus of forty acres in the 
upper part of New York City, which is 
the center of its general undergraduate 
life ; its medical college adjoins Bellevue 
Hospital; it has a noble building in 
Washington Square, in which its School 
of Commerce and its Law School have 
their home, and where it also carries on 
classes for the A.B. degree; and in its 
reaching out to come into contact with 
the actual daily life of the city it has re- 
cently opened in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street a fourth educational 
center where two thousand students from 
financial and commercial institutions of 
the city receive educational training after 
business hours, 

It is no reflection on the other great 
educational organizations of New York 
City to say that New York University 
exerts a unique influence upon the life of 
this seething metropolis. It is getting 
into close touch with the great army of 
New York clerks and salesmen ; for it is 
carrying on courses of salesmanship not 
on a basis of mere dollars and cents, but 
on a basis of the study of human needs 


‘and human characteristics. In this inter- 


esting work of salesmanship some of the 
great department stores of the city are 
co-operating, and the students have their 
practical or what may be called their 
laboratory work by actual selling goods 
behind the counters of the co-operating 
stores. What interests us especially in 
this particular work is that both the em- 
ployers and employees are thus coming 
into contact with the university spirit, a 
spirit which, as we said at the beginning, 
is really a foster-mother of the imagina- 
tion. 

No people, no nation, no nmnicipality. 
can long remain great unless it possesses 
imagination. Why is Venice, a product 
almost wholly of commercial life, one o! 
the most beautiful cities of history’ 
Because its merchants and traders were 
possessed of imagination—the faculty 
of understanding and appreciating the 
underlying ideals of life and of reaching 
out into the future and seeing, as it were. 
what the future has in store. The C!van- 
cellor of New York University and his 
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ENGINEERING STUDENTS TESTING 
A CENTRIFUGAL PUMP, NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY HYDRAULIC 
LABORATORY 























A UNIVERSITY IN WALL STREET 


A class at the School of Commerce, New York University, Trinity Place, New York, just at the head of the 
most famous banking street in the world 





(C) Underwood & Underwood 
A GLIMPSE OF UNDERGRADUATE 
LIFE 


The students of New York University 
enthusiastically participate in the drive for 
an increased endowment 
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colleagues have this vision for New York. 
They want to make New York University, 
not a set of cloistered cells for metaphysi- 
cal philosophers, but a foster-mother, an 
Alma Mater, that shall give encourage- 


THE OUTLOOK 


ment and inspiration and solace as well 
as training and knowledge to the doers 
and workers of New York. 

New York isa rich city. It should be 
proud of a University which expresses its 


spirit in a peculiar way, and it ought to 
see not only that such a University has 
the means to carry on its work, but that 
its teachers and directors are relieved 
from financial anxiety. 


TELL THE TRUTH PAPERS 


ITHOUT doubt, Americaniza- 

tion work in a broad sense is one 

of the most necessary educational 
movements that are at present under 
thoughtful consideration. Educating the 
foreigner regarding the Constitution, 
rights of the ballot, impartial redress be- 
fore courts, and justice in the industrial 
field is of prime importance if we are to 
assimilate effectively the great mass of 
foreign-born in this country. Any Amer- 
icanization move must necessarily fail 
unless it gets down to brass tacks, teaches 
fundamental principles to the almost 
total elimination of cheap, tawdry flag- 
waving. 

What the foreign-born worker in this 
country wants to know is whether or not 
he really has an equal chance before the 
bar of justice, equality in exercising his 
rights at the ballot-box, and a fair deal 
from the employing class. Unfortunately, 
America has suffered for the last fifteen 
years from a systematically organized 
campaign of education that has breathed 
class hatred and suspicion to the unsus- 
pecting foreign-born worker, and the 
countless millions of periodicals that have 
been issued by-these anti-American 
groups have put up a concrete, rock- 
ribbed argument not only to the foreign- 
born but the American-born worker, that 
he not only is being robbed right and 
left by a criminally profiteering em- 
ployer, but that a few rich bankers and 
industrial captains subsidize, own, and 
control ‘all of the lawmaking branches of 
the country. The great army of teachers 
put out by these revolutionary societies 
has taught the foreign-born worker a very 
thorough, systematic course in industrial 
economics. The only trouble is that most 
of his education has been founded on un- 
truths—miserable incendiary misstate- 
ments—and the direct-action campaigns 
have been so highly centralized and so 
vigorously carried out that practically 
every foreign-born worker in America 
has been subjected to this entirely erro- 
neous “ education ” of the radical to such 
a degree that he has finally become con- 
vinced that the American flag means 
nothing ; that it is simply a cloak that 
covers the greedy profiteers whom he has 
been led to believe completely control the 
Government and courts, because of the 
great power the capitalist has acquired 
through the instrumentality of criminal 
profiteering. 

The greatest work that can be done in 
Americanization to-day is the wholesale 
distribution of impartial, straight-from- 
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the-shoulder facts regarding the earnings 
of industry. When this has been assim- 
ilated by the worker to the same degree 
that he has assimilated the scandalous 
lies of the direct-actionist, he will have 
reached the first goal of real American 
citizenship. So soon as the foreign-born 
worker realizes that he is receiving a 
square deal from his employer in par- 
ticular, and all big business in general, 
he is going at once to change right about 
face in his ideas about America. So 
soon as he is convinced, which can be 
very easily done, that the average Ameri- 
can employer is not a cold-blooded, schem- 
ing monster, he will realize that the 
teaching he has received at the hands of 
the direct-action groups has been dis- 
torted to an amazing degree. He will at 
once change his ideas about American 
institutions and the American flag. The 
revulsion of feeling will be automatic. 

The crying educational need of the for- 
eigner to-day is not to find out the num- 
ber of stars and stripes in the American 
flag, but to have brought before him in a 
convincing manner that the United States 
is the land of the square deal, the land 
of democracy and justice; and, without 
any question, justice is the bulwark of 
democracy. Justice and equality are the 
two great attributes of democratic prin- 
ciples that, as a magnet, pull foreign peo- 
ple to this country. -Justice would in- 
deed be hollow if the big business man 
in this country was the cold-blooded 
profiteer that the foreign-born worker 
has been taught to believe he is. There- 
fore it matters little what he learns 
about the color of the American flag; he 
will not start climbing the ladder of 
hundred-per-cent American citizenship 
until he has first been convinced that he 
does actually receive a square deal from 
the employer; and all Americanization 
education in this country should have as 
its fundamental principle the idea of 
giving every foreign-born workman a 
thorough education regarding industrial 
statistics. This class of education, fol- 
lowed by a clear-cut illustration of the 
power of the ballot and the absolute 
fairness of the courts, will soon make 
over the average discontented foreign- 
born worker into an enthusiastically loyal 
American—loyal to his work and loyal 
to the Government. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in the session at Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, has proposed that the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 
through the hundreds of Chambers 


throughout the country, take an active 
interest in co-ordinating the activities of 
all voluntary associations engaged in 
Americanization work. According to press 
reports, they will “assume responsibility 
for non-governmental efforts in this direc- 
tion, and will seize leadership in the devel- 
opment of a policy for instilling National 
ideals, particularly into the hearts of new 
citizens and alien workers. It is proposed 
that fifteen men shall compose a committee 
of American ideals, and it is expected 
that Mr. Frederick J. Koster, of San 
Francisco, will head this committee, as he 
now holds a similar position as head of the 
committee on Americanization of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce.” 

“Tt is of course to be expected that a 
great many American workmen will scoff 
at the idea as capitalistic.” However, if 
the Chamber of Commerce sincerely en- 
ters into this work in a spirit of genuine 
justice, and with the absolute intent of 
putting out its material, stripped of all 
camouflage, devoid of all propaganda 
taint, it will not take the workingmen, or 
any other class of men, in America, very 
long to find out that the Chambers are on 
the square, which will result in confidence 
being restored between the various Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the average work- 
ingman. 

It is no State secret that for many 
years a vast majority of the laboring men 
in the United States have looked on every 
move of the average Chamber of Com- 
merce with green-eyed suspicion, and I 
believe that a great deal of that suspicion 
was fairly well founded ; Chambers, as a 
rule, in the not far-distant past have been 
prone to put out only one side of the 
story—the side that favored big business. 

This attitude has changed greatly in 
the past few years, and I believe that the 
average Chamber throughout the country 
to-day sincerely endeavors to get at the 
bottom of both sides of the question. If 
the Chambers are to wield any great influ- 
ence in promoting a reverence for the Gov- 
ernment and removing the suspicions of 
workingmen, they must resolutely en- 
deavor to lay all the cards on the table in 
every argument and be absolutely fair to 
both sides. If they do not function in 
this manner, their work will be barren. 

The United States Chamber is to-day 
confronted with a great work. I believe 
its leaders are far-sighted enough to put 
both feet on the ground and_ strike 
straight from the shoulder, both right 
and left, and if they do they will be able to 
stem the present current of direct action. 
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THE MODERN WORKMAN 





HE HAS LOST THE JOY OF CREATIVE WORK. CAN THE CREATIVE 


INSTINCT BE REVIVED IN STANDARDIZED INDUSTRY? 


HOW 


SOME FIRMS ARE DEALING WITH THE PROBLEM 


\ 7 HEN modern systems, methods 
a la Ford, were introduced into 
our factories and workshops, the 

curve of production leaped upward and 

the cost of manufacture tobogganed 
rapidly. 

First we had the efficiency experts 
with their stop-watches, time studies, 
charts, periodographs, and card indexes ; 
later came the * human engineers” with 
their mental-alertness tests, their “ How 
Old Is Ann?” questionnaire in which a 
man’s ability to answer a number of 
mental brain-twisters determines to some 
extent his worthiness to be a_boiler- 
maker or a truck-driver. The human 
engineers, too, have their blue prints, 
their charts, cards, and physical exami- 
nations, and what the efficiency expert 
had done to develop mechanical produc- 
tion facilities the “ human engineers” 
attempt to do with the human element. 

Their tests enable them to tabulate a 
person’s manual dexterity, mental alert- 
ness, vision, hearing, and muscular 
strength; all of which helps to put a 
workman in the proper place and at the 
kind of work for which he is best adapted. 

But it doesn’t go far enough, and never 
can. They can’t blue-print loyalty. No 
laboratory test will measure a man’s will 
to work. Neither can any one under- 
stand that peculiar section of the human 
brain wherein lies taste—the likes and 
dislikes, 

With the advent of modern production 
methods, the standardization of parts, the 
cards, charts, periodographs, and every- 
thing that goes with scientific manage- 
ment, a big thing was lost. We couldn’t 
gain greater production at reduced cost 
without paying for it dearly, and part of 
the price was the interest of the work- 
man in his job, the pride of occupation, 
the world-old glory of creating things and 
seeing that they were good. | 

Depriving the workman of his share in 
the joy of creation brought in its train 
much discontent. Work ceased to be an 
object in itself into which he could throw 
his body and soul in an ecstasy of effort. 
It became a means of obtaining food and 
clothing. Just as he had striven pre- 
viously to make better things, he now 
allowed his progressive ideas to expend 
themselves in getting more or better food 
and clothing—more money. The artistry 
had gone from the job. The spirit of work 
had died, or rather had been.smothered 
by the materialistic view-point of his em- 
Eee which had been communicated to 

Im. 

There was a time when work was al- 
most a religion. Fifty years ago a firm of 
paint manufacturers in Brooklyn, New 
York, published a book, “The Carriage 
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Painters’ Companion.” In this was an 
article on ‘“*‘ How to Paint a Carriage ” 
that reveals the intense fervor of the man 
for the job in those old days. Quoting 
almost at random, we find : 

The trade of coach painting is not to 
be classed with mere mechanical routine. 
It rises out of mechanical drudgery into 
the domain of art. The ability to per- 
form such work is, in all its possible 
completeness and perfection, an accom- 
plishment of which any man might be 

ustly proud. It does not seem that any 

bor-saving machinery can be brought 
to bear upon it in such a way as to lessen 
the necessity for cunning and skill, for 
education and taste... . 

The body received from the trimming 
shop is ready for rubbing, preparatory to 
the finishing coat of cost. This, too, is 
a delicate piece of work and requires 
judgment, skill, and patience. Remember 
that a mote on a panel becomes a beam in 
the eye of the beholder, and the smallest 
speck looms up like a distant hill in a 
misty atmosphere. Having completed it 
(for better or worse), close the door rev- 
erently behind you, lock it, call on your 
“ae angel to protect your work from 

arm, and await the result. 


Applying the finishing coat of varnish 
must be done in private with the rev- 
erent air of a high priest in the sanctum 
sanctorum : 

This should be done as you should say 
your che pie without the presence of 
any third party ; and, being done, retire 
without ostentation, locking the door 
behind you, and keeping it loched until 
the surface is no longer liable to injury 
from dust. 


There is much more in the same quaint, 
semi-religious strain. It sounds absurd to 
modern ears, but who will question that 
work done in this spirit must be done 
better than that inspired only by a so- 
many-cents-per-hour ideal ? 


Had it not been for the war, an indus- 
trial climax would have come with meas- 
ured slowness but inevitable certainty. 
The war gave men a new, glorious in- 
centive to work. True, the old joy of cre- 
ation for itself alone was gone, but in its 
place came the joy of creating for a 
purpose. 

Let us take a concrete case to illus- 
trate. The old-time big-gun maker pro- 
duced a gun that was to him a thing of 
sheer beauty—a work of art. He gloried 
in an accuracy that would not permit a 
divergence of thousandths of an inch. 
But the scientific managers went through 
the plant and revised the whole scheme 
of production. He was put on a piece- 
work basis and was ordered to grind 
parts to an accuracy of two-thousandths 
of an inch. He made more money than 


ever before, but he took advantage of 
the margin of two-thousandths. If the 
parts passed inspection, it was all he 
cared. His standard had been changed. 

Then the war came. His boy went 
across. The purpose behind the work 
was thrust at the workman by every 
headline in the newspaper. This pin he 
was grinding was part of the gun that 
his boy must fight with, that must help 
to defend his beloved country from the 
enemy. The old spirit of work came 
back. He made more parts than ever 
before and he worked to absolute gauge. 
He couldn’t be untrue to a gun that was 
for such a great purpose even to the ex- 
tent of the allowed margin of two thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

But in due time the war was won. 
The boy came back or was left in the soil 
he had died to protect. In either case it 
didn’t matter. ‘The real purpose of work 
had gone. Again the workman had lost 
his incentive. Willingly he listened to 
the voices that whispered in secret cor- 
ners of the shop—to the men who in the 
old days or in war days he would have 
denounced as traitors. His work slumped 
back to the “ get-out-as-many-as-l-can ” 
basis. 

And that’s where he is—and they are 
now. Thousands of our workmen, un- 
happy in their jobs, listen to the agitators, 
who give them reasons why they are 
unhappy. That it’s because they’re not 
getting a square deal, not receiving a 
just share of the profits, e¢ a/.; while, as 
a matter of fact, the workman is unhappy 
because of one thing chiefly: the pride 
of occupation is gone—the joy of creating. 

Standardized-production methods had 
to come. That was only following an 
economic law and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. The problem now is to develop 
these methods to the highest point of per- 
fection, but in so doing to give back to 
the workman what he has lost—if we 
can. He wants a purpose other than 
three meals a day. He has lost sight of 
the whole product in the part. He no 
longer visualizes the completed product. 
He is digging at the roots of one tree 
with his eyes on the ground and his back 
stooped, and he cannot see the forest of 
which he is part creator. 

How can we visualize this for him? 
How can we make him see that the glory 
of the completed whole is but the sum of 
the perfection of individual parts ? 

That is the problem clearly stated and 
acknowledged to the extent that hundreds 
of our manufacturers are groping for the 
solution. Some of them are succeeding 
in creating a pride of institution, a col- 
lective pride in the whole organization. 

Advertising is being printed, not with 
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the selling of goods as its primary object, 
but for teaching the workman to see the 
institution (of which he is a part) in its 
relation to the public; to share the re- 
sponsibility of the manufacturer who, to 
keep faith with the public, must give 
them the quality for which they pay. 
The only fault with this pride of institu- 
tion is that it is collective—it is not indi- 
vidual. The workman says, in effect: 
“Yes, I am glad to work for this com- 
pany. It thrills me to read our adver- 
tisements that tell of our accomplish- 
ments. I’d be very happy if they’d only 
give me a job which wasn’t so monotonous 
or if they’d not expect so many parts an 
hour. I can’t make so many and make 
‘em as good as they should be.” 

Let us take a specific case of a firm of 
steam-engine builders in the Middle 
West. The active head of the company 
is a young man, a son of the founder. He 
is a physical and mental giant, six feet 
three in his stockinged feet and of a cor- 
responding mental stature. He dreams 
dreams and sees visions of the ideal or- 
ganization of workmen and executives, 
but is up against the stern facts of pres- 
ent reality. He himself is wrapped up 
in work. With no advertising and no 
salesmen he sells the output of two 
foundries—each with a three-to-four-mill- 
ion-dollar casting business—as a mere 
side-line. He is active in local, State, and 
National affairs; is one of the prime 
movers in the Miami Conservancy Board, 
which is changing the course of the Miami 
River to prevent another flood such as 
occurred in 1913 with its tremendous loss 
of life and property. He owns a large 
farm and has interests in many other 
businesses besides the big steam-engine 
company of which he is head. So much 
for the man. 

The firm is an old and honored one. 
For seventy years they have been in 
business, and for most of the time have 
made steam-engines. Their business has 
been done in a steady, quiet, uneventful 
way. Their one aim has been to make 
their products right. Forty-four of the 
workmen have been there for twenty years 
or more. All the workmen (up to a few 
years ago) were thoroughly imbued with 
the true spirit of work ; hence the product 
showed quality in every nut and bolt. 

Then the modern canker of new meth- 
ods without adequate understanding was 
communicated to the workmen. There 
were whisperings and murmurings that 
increased in volume and changed to out- 
spoken grumbling. But the son of the 
founder was just taking the reins of gov- 
ernment. He had dug down into the heart 
of things. He had gone down onto the 
floor of the foundry and worked as a 
molder. The men and the job were known 
to him. 

The war came. He went to Washing- 
ton and told the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration that he could build marine en- 
gines. They were politely doubtful. He 
insisted. True enough, he had never 
made one; but he knew his engineers. 
executives, workmen, and the mechanical 
resources of his immense foundry and 
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machine shops ; and if the Fleet Corpo- 
ration would give him the orders, he 
would make two complete engines a 
week. Gently he was told that it took six 
weeks to mold and machine the interme- 
diate cylinder of one engine, and he 
should go home and revise his estimate. 
He did, and then offered them three com- 
plete engines a week, and showed how he 
proposed to make them. They were in- 
credulous, but the need was urgent—his 
facilities were too great to overlook, so 
he received the order. 

Then he went to his men. He showed 
them why they must work hard and put 
the best they had into the work they did. 
For the first time in their lives some of 
those men felt the peculiar thrill creeping 
up their spines—the physical reaction to 
the great emotion he aroused in them. In 
a white-hot flame of patriotic enthusiasm 
they pledged themselves to the job—and 
they actually worked up their produc- 
tion to four complete 2,800 horse-power 
marine engines a week. 

But the war ended. The purpose that 
kept these men keyed up and absorbed 
in their work vanished. In increasing 
the working force by methods the exi- 
gency demanded, a few of the malicious 
trouble-makers had passed the bar of ad- 
mission. When the time was ripe, when 
the morale of their fellow-workmen had 
sunk to a low ebb, the agitators raised 
their voices, and again there was a certain 
amount of discentent. It was hard to pin 
down any other tangible fact that caused 
the uneasiness—only that great one of 
lost incentive. 

Recognizing this, the young man who 
heads this great business is trying to give 
the workman a new incentive. All the 
ordinary modern ideas—good wages, 
proper working conditions, standardized 
production methods, human efficiency 
engineers, housing for employees, etce., 
are used. But he is depending upon 
making the workman see beyond his work 
to restore the old pride of occupation. 

To do this he started a series of shop 
bulletins. The first engine, built in 1882, 
is still in perfect running order, though 
it has been through a fire and a flood. 
Photographs had been made after both, 
so these, with a new photograph of the 
engine, were posted in an electrically 
lighted display case. With it was this 
message, which he signed : 


THROUGH FIRE AND FLOOD 


Here’s our Number 1 Engine—built 
in 1882—before some of us were born. 

It’s had its trouble too. 

For thirty years it ran continuously, 
and then the Mill was burned down 
to the ground. The two pictures show 
Number 1 in the ruins defiantly pokin 
its governor out as if to say, “ I’m sti 
on the job ”’ 

It was cleaned up and again went to 
work for a couple of years. 

Then the flood came—and Number 1 
was buried under fifteen feet of water 
and thick yellow mud. 

But something had been built into 
Number 1 that fire and flood couldn’t 
touch. In a short time it was back on 


the job, and even to-day Number 1 is 
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in perfect running order, as shown by the 
paategrore taken last week. 

And we're still putting the same 
quality in all our engines—if you are 
putting it in the part you make. 


The next showed a photograph of the 
wonderful 60,000 horse-power Ford power 
plant at Detroit with this signed state- 
ment: 

WHAT HENRY FORD THINKS OF 

OUR ENGINES 

We made these engines for Henry 
Ford. 

He was so proud of them that he put 
them in a glass case with a beautiful 
tiled floor and set them on the sidewalk 
where the whole world could see that 
they were good. 

hat’s what Henry Ford thinks of 
our engines—what we want every cus- 
tomer to think of every engine. 

Every part we make, every opera- 
tion even down to the threading of the 
smallest bolt, should be right. ‘Think of 
your own work as Henry, Ford does. Put 
so much of yourself in it that you can go 
and look at it, whether it is behind plate 
glass or not, and not feel ashamed to 
say, “I made that. J machined that.” 


One bulletin showed a large sugar 
mill in Cuba in which this company had 
installed all the engines and crushing 
mills. This mill produced fifty-five million 
pounds of sugar from the 1918-19 ecrop— 
an impressive enough statement to work- 
men who could buy sugar only in one- 
pound lots because of the shortage. 

In each bulletin the workman and his 
work were emphasized in relation to the 
finished product and the purpose for which 
it was used. For example, by pointing out 
the danger of the failure of any part of a 
marine engine a new responsibility was 
given to the workman—an incentive to 
do his work right. A photograph of a 
ship at sea was followed by this message: 


THIS SHIP. DEPENDS UPON A — ENGINE 

Some time she is going to run into a 
severe storm. She may be near a rock- 
bound coast. Any failure of any part of 
the engine may mean that winds and 
waves will dash her on the rocks. 

Think of this every time you are mak- 
ing a Marine Engine part. Be sure that, 
to the extent that you create that en- 
gine, your part is as near perfect as 
your knowledge and skill can make it. 

You and I owe a great responsibility 
to the men who “go down to the seas 
in ships.” 


But the most significant step taken was 
to send to the homes of all the workmen 
the following English translation of an 
advertisement appearing in the Cuban 
newspapers : 

THE MEN WHO MAKE —— SUGAR 

MILLS AND ENGINES 

We are proud of our workmen. Some 
of them have been with us all their 
working lives. Forty-four of our em- 
ployees have worked for us twenty 
years or more. 

This organization, built up of loyal, 
faithful workmen, trained to produce 
only the highest quality of work, is re- 
sponsible for the inherent integrity of 
—— Sugar Mills and Engines. 

We believe that the spirit of an or- 
ganization, the idea that dominates it, 
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must be transferred to the product. If 
the men who actually make the goods 
with their hands and brains are faithful 
and honest—then these qualities will be 
revealed in the finished product. 

For this reason, we are glad to have 
these worthy men with us, and do every- 
thing in our power to see that additions 
to our large force have the necessary 
qualities from which workmen are 
made. 


What is the result of all this? There 
has been a positive upward trend in the 
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morale. A keener interest in the work 
was evident. From conversations among 
the men and talks with them it is certain 
that many who never before had dreamed 
of looking past the piece of work before 
their eyes began to see a vision either of 
the glory of work itself or the purpose 
behind it all. It is too soon to say defi- 
nitely that the old ideal has been re-estab- 
lished. It may never be, but a constant 
endeavor to lift the men up to heights 
where they can see the true spirit of work 
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must result in some good. That has been 
demonstrated in this ease. 

If there can be given back to the work- 
man “the pearl of great price” he has 
lost, if there can be put into his heart 


_the joy of work that will overcome the 


relentless monotony of some modern pro- 
duction methods, then the voice of the 
agitator will be silenced, present unrest 
will vanish into thin air, and our work- 
men will again be the artisans their 
fathers were before them. 


HOW THEY WILL BLOW THE BONUS 


had enough of a bonus for any one 

to predict with certainty just what 
they will do with any lump sums which 
they may receive. The $60 pittance 
handed to each of them upon discharge 
cannot be taken as a criterion, for it does 
not amount to enough in this day and age. 
General Public evidently bases his fears 
as to what will happen when a soldier 
meets up with a bonus on tales concerning 
wild orgies of gambling and drinking 
which are participated in by all soldiers 
and which are so well known to General 
Public and so little to the soldiers them- 
selves. If the General is to be believed, 
all there will be to it after the soldier 
gets his few hundred dollars of bonus 
money will be one wild night and, Phooey! 
the soldier will be just where he was 
before he cashed his bonus check, except, 
perhaps, that he will be a couple of steps 
closer to eternal fire. If anywhere near 
half of the predictions made by General 
Public in print and by word of mouth 
are true, I hate to think what is going to 
happen to some five million of our young 
men, myself included, once we do get a 
bonus. 

First of all, let me ask a question. 
Why does General Public insist that the 
average soldier is any different from the 
average run of folks? I don’t know, and 
so | am asking. Why? 

About four months ago a number of 
our ex-service men got hold of cashable 
checks for amounts which will closely ap- 
proximate the amounts which most men 
will collect as bonus money. Several 
thousands of these checks were sent out, 
and I happen to know what became of 
several hundred of them. That’s where I 
have it on General Public, and that’s why 
lam writing this. 

With the passage of the Sweet Bill by 
Congress last December it was made pos- 
sible for a large number of enlisted men 
discharged from the Army and Navy to 
collect in January checks for back dis- 
ability compensation at the rate of $80 a 
month, retroactive to the dates of dis- 
charges. Some of the recipients of these 
checiss were men who had been out of the 


— 


; y: far the ex-service men have not 


1The author of this article is an ex-service man 
who contributed a significant and readable paper on 
The Soldier Vote ” to The Outlook of May 19. 
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service for approximately a year ; others 
had been returned to civil life but a month 
or two previous to the passage of the 
bill. 

At this time there was much bonus 
talk in the air, with opponents of the pay- 
ment of a bonus declaring, as ever, that 
it would do the soldiers no good whatso- 
ever to give them a bonus, because they 
would not hang on to the money over- 
night. 

At the same time large mercantile com- 
panies all over the country were busily 
engaged in paying liberal bonuses to 
their employees. In some cases the bo- 
nuses equaled the yearly salaries, and in 
the Wall Street district of New York 
City alone about $3,000,000 was handed 
out in lump sums; but I did not notice 
any one worrying over what would hap- 
pen to the recipients or bemoaning any 
additional greasing of the skidways to 
perdition. 

One thing that disgusts the ex-soldier 
immeasurably is that the country seems 
to regard him with a sort of “ How are 
you going to keep them down on the 
farm after they’ve seen Paree?” atti- 
tude. 

To get down to cases, last January 
War Risk Insurance checks for amounts 
ranging from $100 to $1,000 were sent 
out to disabled men, which paid all com- 
pensation due them up to and including 
December 31, 1919. About three hundred 
such checks came to men in the Public 
Health Service Hospital, where I am 
a patient. The smallest check of the 
kind which I saw was for $184 and the 
largest for $1,060. 

From the day of the passage of the 
Sweet Bill up to the time the checks 
were received there was much talk among 
the men here concerning the numerous 
things which they would do with the 
back compensation. These checks repre- 
sented the first real money that most of 
us had seen since we joined the Army, 
and it was small wonder that we talked 


big. 

Tite all of this time the men had 
also been discussing the possibilities of a 
bonus, and it occurred to me that a good 
check on what the soldier might be ex- 
pected to do with any bonus money re- 
ceived could be obtained by following 


the actions of a certain number of men 
with their back compensation in their 

‘kets. Bonuses paid on the basis of 

0 a month for each month in service 
would range about the same as the 
amounts of compensation in an average 
number of cases, and so I determined to 
keep track of as many of the compensa- 
tion checks as possible. The result is that 
I can give a fair and impartial idea of 
what about one hundred disabled men 
did with their compensation ; in a score 
of cases I can give intimate details and 
in others I can give generalities, but the 
one hundred cover all classes of men, 
from a boy of poor Italian parentage 
who can scarcely speak English to the 
son of long Yankee lineage and ex- 
tremely wealthy parents. 

The cash for the first back compensa- 
tion checks which reached our hospital 
had scarcely warmed in the pockets of 
the men when a number of those able 
to be up and around, on crutches or oth- 
erwise, drove off for a protracted session 
of “ African golf.” Considering the sol- 
dier and his love for “ galloping domi- 
noes,” the number of men in the big 
game was surprisingly small. A few men 
won or lost a few dollars and quit, and 
bedtime found but six dyed-in-the-wool 
crap-shooters still at the pastime. These 
dodged the night watchman and the 
nurses and, in a supposedly unoccupied 
room, continued their session until well 
into the next morning, when five of their 
number were broke and the sixth had 
some $2,000 in his pocket. It is interest- 
ing to knew that before noon that day 
the $2,000 was on deposit in a savings 
bank to the credit of the winner. 

Pay off three hundred men in amy 
civilian factory and then hold them where 
they cannot spend their money, and see 
how many of them will begin gambling. 

Two men that I know of who cashed 
checks for about $400 apiece started off 
on and finished up what is popularly 
known as a glorious drunk. 

Two more agreed that the price of a 
glorious drunk in the dry United States 
was much too high and held on to their 
checks with the deliberate plan of a trip 
to Cuba and arun for their money. They 
started on the trip the day that they 
were discharged from the hospital, but 
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whether they got the run or not I cannot 
say. 

A few others enjoyed mild times along 
Broadway, seeing a few shows, eating a 
few meals at good restaurants, and doing 
a little drinking here and there. 

One man that | know went out and 
bought for himself six silk shirts at $12 
each; but it seems to me that I have heard 
of horny-handed sons of civilian toil earn- 
ing war-time wages who came to insist 
upon work in silk underwear or no work 
at all. 

So much for the thriftless side of the 
picture. Now for the other. 

One of the first cases truly representa- 
tive of the big majority of men that 
comes to my mind is that of the Italian 
boy referred to above. Tony is physically 
handicapped for life, and with his $640 
compensation check he arranged for the 
purchase of a fruit, candy, and tobacco 
store in a suburban community, which he 
believes will take care of him com- 
fortably and at the same time not prove 
too great a tax upon his bodily powers. 
Tony is now drawing monthly compensa- 
tion and applying the total amount of 
each check on the final payments for his 
business, and I will bet my bonus, if I 
ever get any, against the savings of any 
unmarried man of military age who 
worked in a munition plant during the 
war, that Tony’s bonus, if he ever gets 
any, will be used to lessen the debt 
against his little store. Those are big 
odds, but I’ll give them. 

The son of wealthy parents to whom I 
referred above received a compensation 
check for more than $800, and with it he 
purchased Liberty Bonds. He told me 
himself that with the bonds selling con- 
siderably below par he believed that he 
could not find a better and safer invest- 
ment for the money which to him was 
surplus, and he acted accordingly. A 
bonus check, in this case, might not find 
its way into Liberty Bonds, but it is safe 
to assume that it would be carefully 
looked after. 

Corporal X, out of the Yankee Division, 
hails from the Connecticut shore of Long 
Island Sound. His home town depends 
for most of its money on summer cot- 
tagers. Corporal X received a compensa- 
tion check for $560 in January, and to-day 
is the owner of a candy, ice-cream, and 
summer novelty store that is rapidly 
being brought strictly up to date in antic- 
ipation of this summer’s trade. Corporal 
X owned this store before he went to war, 
and in it made a comfortable living for 
his mother, his wife, and himself. There 
is now a little Corporal X, and with the 
improvements made possible in the store 
by the compensation check the bread- 
winner is confident that he will be able 
to add sufficiently to his income to take 
care of the increase in his responsibil- 
ities. 

If Corporal X gets his bonus check, he 
intends to use it for the improvement 
and enlargement of a motion-picture 
theater in his home town of which he is 
part owner. He plans to buy out his 
present partner and fix up the theater so 
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that it can be run the year around. His 
past experience has convinced him that 
this venture will be profitable, and he is 
confident that with the amount of his 
bonus and what money he can borrow he 
can swing the deal. So that seems to be 
another bonus check which need not keep 
old General Public awake nights. 

Still sticking to the shore of Long 
Island Sound, we come to one of the 
exclusive suburban residential districts 
where most of the men folks go to busi- 
ness in New York every day, but where 
the women folks feel that the big city is 
a bit too far away for them to make fre- 
quent shopping trips and where there are 
no stores of much account. 

A boy who two years ago was guiding 
the destinies of a flivver in France re- 
turned to his home with one leg four 
inches shorter than the other; his last 
session with the surgeons was in this hos- 
pital last winter. In January he received 
a compensation check for nearly $400. 
With this he purchased a small second- 
hand flivver truck, and now each day he 
shops in New York for the wealthier resi- 
dents of his suburban communities, de- 
livering his purchases to the buyers each 
evening. He is dependable and has built 
up regular routes and is making a com- 
fortable living. I don’t think a bonus 
check will weaken his moral fiber. 

Not in all cases have recipients of back 
compensation been able to use the money 
to advance themselves. I know of one 
man who used every last cent of his in 
paying debts incurred by his parents 
while he was in the Army. The father 
and mother were both ill with pneumonia 
while the boy was away and had been 
unable to pay for the medical attention 
which they received until the son blew 
his compensation money in an orgy of 
bill paying. Pa and Ma might get new 
Sunday clothes out of a bonus check if 
their son collects one. 

Young Cupid has taken good-sized bites 
out of a number of back compensation 
checks. I know of at least four men who 
used the money received in January as 
starters toward homes with four of the 
only girls in the world. One of these 
men married a nurse who will also be 
entitled to a bonus if any one gets one, 
and the bride and bridegroom both told 
me that their combined bonuses—if they 
ever get them—will be used to purchase 
a real home of their own. 

In the majority of cases which I checked 
up the compensation checks furnished 
just about money enough to give the re- 
cipients decent outfits of civilian clothing, 
and in such cases the money was spent 
in this way. New suits, overcoats, shoes, 
hatsyand shirts made this hospital a giddy 
place for days after the heavy influx of 
back compensation money. Few of the 
shirts were of the twelve-dollar variety, 
and in many cases, particularly with boys 
from out of town, the clothing outfits 
were purchased under the personal super- 
vision of men detailed for the purpose by 
the Red Cross. One of the best clothing 
stores in New York offered to sell ex- 
service men from this hospital at ten per 


cent under the regular market prices if 
the purchasers bore the proper credentials 
from the Red Cross, and the result was 
that most of the men took advantage of 
the opportunity to save money. 

As I write this—in April—two more 
back compensation checks for large 
amounts have been brought to my atten- 
tion. One of them is for $840, the other 
is for $980. Portions of both are being 
used to repay money borrowed from the 
Red Cross in the towns where the recipi- 
ents live, and the balances of both have 
been deposited in a savings bank. 

Banks the country over will back up 
the statement that back compensation 
checks have been used to open numerous 
accounts, both of the savings and check- 
ing variety, which are the first ones that 
the depositors ever possessed. The pos- 
session of a neat lump sum has always 
been recognized as an incentive toward 
thrift. 

If bonus payments are ever made, let 
California look out. If statements made 
by nurses who hope to receive bonus 
checks may be taken as indicative, the 
Pacific coast will be swamped with fair 
and furbelowed femininity soon after the 
bonus checks are mailed. Every nurse 
that I have been able to find who is enti- 
tled toa bonus can think of but one com- 
bination : 

“ Clothes and California,” is their slo- 


n. 

I’ve been fooling around service hospi- 
tals myself now for a year and a half, and 
if the nurses get their bonus money and 
lever get out of the hospital I wouldn't 
be — if [ went to California my- 
self. 

Regardless of whether or not the coun- 
try should pay bonuses to men who wore 
its uniform in the war against the Central 
Powers, I ean reach but one conclusion 
from my observations of what happened 
to the back compensation money. That 
is that no one need fear that the pay- 
ment of a bonus will send any more of 
our young men down the primrose path 
to ruin than would follow that road any- 
way. 

I am firmly convinced that cash bonuses 
will go about the way that this article 
indicates and that help to ex-service men 
in the purchase of farm and city homes 
or the acquirement of homesteads will be 
taken advantage of in a way that is bound 
to prove advantageous to the country if 
it decides to make the investment. 

At present General Public seems to be 
looking to the politicians to decide 
whether the ex-service man is or is not 
entitled to the bonus. I would like to 
suggest to the General that he leave the 
matter entirely with the ex-service mev. 
He trusted his honor to them for two 
years, and they returned it to him unsul- 
lied ; whatever tarnish it may now have 
has been acquired in the hands of those 
who have played polities with it. And it 
seems to me that if a man whom you have 
trusted with your honor has been willing 
to fight for it you ought to be willing to 
trust him with such a material thing 23 
your pocketbook. 
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(C) Keystone View Co. 


A PICTURESQUE SPRING FESTIVAL AT BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


The increasing interest of our colleges and universities in the 
students for life’s varied activities is well illustrated in the sx 


wsthetic aspect of the rounded training which they seek to give their 
vene pictured above. It also has a practical bearing, for the festival was 
planned to aid the College’s aim to raise an increased endowment fund 
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Wide World Photos 


A PRINCELY GIFT TO THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
The palatial residence of Baron Rothschild 
in Geneva, Switzerland, a photograph of 
which is reproduced here, has been pre- 
sented to the League of Nations to be used 





for administrative purposes. The chateau 
occupies a fine and commanding situation on 
the shores of the Lake of Geneva 

















Underwood & Underwood 


THE CHAPLAIN’S MEDAL, TO BE AWARDED TO CHAPLAINS 
OF THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 
The medal is designed by Laura G. Fraser, winner of the Shaw Prize in 1919 at the National 
Academy of Design. The medals will be awarded bythe General War-Time Commis- 
sion of the Churches and the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 








Central News Photo Service 


ARLINGTON’S NEW MEMORIAL 
AMPHITHEATER 


This memorial was dedicated May 15. It is 
built of marble, and work on it was begun 
about seven years ago. It is dedicated to 
the memory of the heroes of the Civil War, 
and has cost some $825,000, which sum was 
appropriated for the purpose by Congress 
































From Roderick C. Jackson, 
East Las Vegas, New Mexic« 
* FOUR CORNERS” 
—THE MEETING 
PLACE OF THE 
FOUR STATES OF 
NEW MEXICO, COL- 
ORADO, ARIZONA, 
AND UTAH 


This picture, which is 
sent to us in response to 
our request for interest- 
ing photographs from 
our readers (see particu- 
lars on page 129), is said 
to represent the only 
place in the United 
States where four States 
join one another. In the 
picture the lady isstand- 
ing in Arizona, her 
horse is standing in 
Utah, the man is in New 
Mexico, and his horse is 
in Colorado. In days 
gone by this locality is 
said to have been a diffi- 
cult one for the sheriffs 
to deal with, as it was so 
easy to cross the line 
from one State into any 
of three others. The 
place shown is included 
in the Navajo Indian 
Reservation 


(C) Kadel & Herbert 
WHERE THE FLAG- 
POLES MEET—CAN- 
ADA AND ALASKA 


Here is a United States 
custom-house on the 
border line between 
Alaska and Canada. 
Busy times are reported 
in this region, owing to 
attempts to smuggle 
liquor across the border 
into United States ter- 
ritory, which is now, of 
course, ** dry ” 









































MANY SORROWS 
BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


Beautiful she was to look upon 

And beautiful to know, 

And all who knew her loved her. 

There was none to whom she was not tender, 
Compassionate in her word or her silence ; 
There was none of whom she did not think well. 


In a quiet room, my head upon her breast, 
Often have I heard her heart beat, 

Often have I listened to the voice of her heart, 
And its speech was the speech of many sorrows. 
But of her own sorrows she spoke not : 

She spoke only of the grief that came to her for healing ; 
And her speech was silence, 

Murmur of wind, 

Mute spaces of sky,— 

These were her caresses and her healing ; 
And with silence and wind and sky she is now one,— 
Not separate. 


She is gone, 

Remember her if you will! 
For me she is still everywhere 
And never to be forgotten! 
Out of the dawn 

The fringed lashes of blue gentians widen to her eyes ; 
Through the hot day 

The shadow of her presence revolves upon me 
As the cool finger on the sun-dial ; 

In the afternoon 

Shaken light burns in the memory of her hair ; 
And at evening 

All my thoughts go fluttering, gray-winged, after her, 
And I am come back to my Mother 
And to sleep. 


PERMANENT PEACE AND THE RHODES SCHOLARSHIPS 


tury there was put into operation Cecil 

Rhodes’s plan for guaranteeing the 
world’s peace by promoting educational 
reciprocity and understanding between 
the British Empire and the United States. 
Now the great war has brought about 
a co-operative effort on the part not only 
of the two great branches of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, but of three other great 
nations, to insure permanent peace. Al- 
though we hope Rhodes’s scheme is to 
become supplementary to an international 
league, tribunal, and police force, the 
cause of peace must be further advanced 
in proportion to the number of Ameri- 
cans, with prospects of National influence, 
who avail themselves of the Rhodes Schol- 
arships. 

The value of these Scholarships as a 
guarantee of peace is self-evident to any 
one familiar with fundamental principles 
of psychology. Various as are the forms 
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|: the first few years of the present cen- 


BY RALPH H. BEVAN 


assumed by the cause of war, their funda- 
mental root is selfishness. Insurance of 
peace is the problem of replacing national 
selfishness with generosity. Psychologi- 
cally, the best cure for selfishness, whether 
individual or national, is the formation 
of friendship whereby the interests of the 
individuals or nations concerned become 
identified. On sound psychological prin- 
ciples, the Rhodes Scholarships threaten 
war at its very origin. They are an insti- 
tution for the development of interna- 
tional understanding, sympathy, and 
co-operation through the promotion of 
mutualappreciationand affection between 
British and American statesmen. 

If the value of Rhodes’s idea as a key 
to peace is not generally realized, reasons 
are easy to find. First, his conception 
is but a fragmentary suggestion of a 
perfected system of international educa- 
tion to guarantee peace. In a complete 
and effective form his plan would be an 


institution whereby prospective leaders, 
not of two only, but of ail the Great 
Powers, through temporary sojourns in 
cosmopolitan centers of culture such as 
Oxford University, would become world 
democrats imbued with a sense of world 
citizenship and a sympathetic interest in 
the welfare of all peoples and classes. 
Secondly, Rhodes’s scheme is one which, 
from its nature, cannot begin to make its 
influenee felt for many years to coe, 
though its power for peace, once appal- 
ent, must ever increase as a cumulative 
effect with the lapse of time. Thirdly, 
the value of the Rhodes Scholarships as 
an insurance of peace cannot appear 
until, as was intended, they come to 
attract those Americans with the great 
est prospects of achieving Natienal lead- 
ership. ‘ 

A general appreciation throughout the 
United States of the rare opportunities 
offered by Oxford to prepare not only 
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for personal and social but for inter- 
national usefulness is most desirable. 
Thus only can the greatest possible num- 
ber of future American statesmen be in- 
duced to take Rhodes Scholarships. So 
alone can Rhodes’s plan accomplish its 
purpose as a guarantee of British-Amer- 
ican co-operation and of world peace. 

Reluctantly passing by the beauties of 
the city of Oxford, her charming, vener- 
able colleges and inspiring atmosphere of 
culture, not least among the advantages 
of a Rhodes Scholarship we find in its in- 
tellectual opportunities, By electing one 
of the final honor schools or examinations 
leading to a B.A. degree the Oxford 
undergraduate can acquire a thorough 
knowledge of a chosen special subject in 
its relations to connected fields of study. 
The final honor schools comprise exami- 
nations in law, medicine, natural science, 
modern history, English, modern lan- 
guages, engineering, the classics (includ- 
ing ancient history and _ philosophy), 
theology, and mathematics. Each is a 
comprehensive and exacting test, all at 
once, on a tremendous mass of material 
which has been the subject-matter of 
several years’ cumulative preparation. 
Cramming for such an examination is 
next to impossible, so that a degree 
means that intelligent grasp of a subject 
which can come only from gradual diges- 
tion and assimilation. 

An Oxford honor degree, besides neces- 
sarily involving a detailed and organized 
knowledge of a special subject, signifies 
a mest valuable cultural mental training. 
Perhaps the intellectual worth of an Ox- 
ford education will best appear by clear 
implication from a brief description of 
its method. This is not the American ré- 
gime of daily recitations, periodical tests, 
and terminal examinations, but a scheme 
of several preliminary examinations lead- 
ing up to a grand final prepared for by 
the characteristic tutorial system which 
has been tried at Princeton. This is a 
régime of lectures, conferences with one’s 
tutor, and individual study, or, to use the 
English term, “ reading.” 

The lectures, which are commonly ex- 
cellent summaries of the “ reading ” to be 
accomplished, are attended to the number 
of six to fourteen a week, as assigned by 
the tutor. And, no matter at which of the 
University’s twenty colleges or by what 
world-renowned scholar they are de- 


livered, they are accessible to all members © 


of the University, at whatsoever college 
resident. The tutorial conferences, which 
are weekly, fortnightly, or semi-weekly, 
are attended by only two or three stu- 
dents and are devoted to personal direc- 
tion and assistance intended to meet 
individual needs. The informal and 
friendly relation aimed at in these con- 
sultations is suggested by the experience 
of one of the first Rhodians, an earnest 
youth who greeted his tutor with the 
announcement, “I want to study law,” 
and received the reply, “‘ The devil you do! 
Have a cigar.” It was a favorite habit 
of my own tutor, at the end of the hour, 
to offer me from his own personal library 
a book or two wita the suggestion that 
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probably I would find such and such 
passages in them interesting and worth 
while reading on.the subject in hand. 
The keynote of the system seems to be 
not so much the compulsion of “ much 
learning ” as the inducement of love of 
culture. The style of coercion preferred 
by the Oxford don is illustrated by the 
tale of the Rhodian who wanted to study 
law and Russian at the same time, but 
changed his mind after his tutor had, 
with a quizzical smile, inquired, “ What 
are you, anyway, a distinguished linguist 
dabbling in law, or a distinguished lawyer 
dabbling in languages?” These tutorial 
consultations afford opportunities for the 
inspiration of personal contact and friend- 
ship with Oxford’s world authorities on 
the subjects of one’s final honor school. 
Besides the lectures and conferences, 
the tutorial system includes individual 
“ reading” or study. This is done mostly, 
or at least largely, in the vacations, which 
comprise about half the year. Term time 
is the grand and only opportunity for 
social and athletic development. ‘These 
cannot be had at home. Study, on the 
other hand, can perhaps be better done 
there. Often, moreover, without “ read- 
ing” to occupy their minds the English- 
men would be desperately bored in the 
long “ vaes.” 
he tutorial system lacks the external 
discipline of every-day work and has its 
temptations to abuse. It is nevertheless 
a splendid training in self-discipline, and 
has compensatory advantages. The college 
terms, with their lectures and conferences 
with the tutor, form an admirable fouida- 
tion on which during the vacations the 
Oxford undergraduate may erect as mag- 
nificent a structure of scholarship as he 
chooses. The method, furthermore, de- 
velops an ability to discriminate between 
the essential and the unessential, a power 
to see*things in their true proportions, a 
power of organization,and a capacity, with 
a minimum of labor, to amass a vast bulk 
of material in the mind at once without 
becoming bewildered by its quantity and 
complexity. Its possibilities seem limited 
only by the mental caliber of the student. 
In addition to the above “ final honor 
schools” there are “diploma courses” 
in education, economies, forestry, anthro- 
pology, and geography. More recent 
honor courses, such as “modern lan- 
guages,” began as “diploma courses.” 
By securing advanced standing, more- 
over, American Rhodians can proceed to 
a B.A. degree in one of the “final 
honor schools” during their first two 
years of residence, and in their last year 
avail themselves of Oxford’s rare oppor- 
tunities for research work. Thus they can 
take a B.Litt. degree in literature or a 
B.Se. degree in science, graduate de- 
grees until lately corresponding most 
nearly to an American Ph.D. degree. 
Likewise meaningless in the United 
States, yet justly carrying considerable 
prestige throughout the British Empire, 
is the B.C.L. (Bachelor of Civil Law) 
degree in law. This is an honor and post- 
graduate degree representing reading in 
jurisprudence and Roman and English 
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law. It is ordinarily taken one or two 
years after a three or four years’ course 
for the B.A. degree in law. But, under 
a special university statute, graduates of 
American universities can proceed to the 
B.C.L. degree in only two years, without 
taking the B.A. degree at all. 

According to personal letters from 
Mr. F. J. Wylie, Oxford agent of the 
Rhodes Trust, and from Mr. H. T. 
Gerrans, to whose marvelous grasp of the 
details of Oxford University administra- 
tion so many Americans are gratefully 
indebted, the facilities for work in agri- 
culture and forestry and for research 
study have grown since the days of the 
first Rhodes Scholars. Mr. Gerrans fully 
expected that in the near future Greek 
would be optional as an entrance require- 
ment, and testified to a general movement 
“in the direction of modernization.” On 
June 17, 1919, Mr. Gerrans’s hopes for 
optional Greek were realized so far as most 
American Rhodians are concerned, Grad- 
uates of approved foreign universities are 
to receive senior standing with exemption 
Srom Greek, This means that Greek has 
at last become optional as an entrance 
requirement for most American Rhodes 
Scholars, who, as graduates of “ approved 
foreign universities,” will be exempt from 
all examinations whatsoever for an Honor 
B.A. degree except only their “ final honor 
school.” Though optional Greek for all 
candidates for admission to Oxford Uni- 
versity was defeated by a very narrow 
margin (the vote being 312 to 306) 
and is likely soon to be passed, its 
fate has now become unimportant to 
most competitors for the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships. In this connection should be men- 
tioned the visit of the British Univer- 
sities’ Mission to the United States. 
In the January, 1919, “ American Oxo- 
nian ” are notable estimates of results and 
suggestions made by the presidents and 
representatives of many of our greatest 
American universities and by members 
of the Mission. These emphasize the de- 
sirability of giving the most effective pub- 
licity to British educational opportunities, 
as well as the fact that the rapid removal 
of all features hitherto objectionable is 
likely soon to render the Rhodes Scholar- 
ships most valuable and attractive to 
Americans. The last statement of the 
Rhodes Trust permits future candi- 
dates in the United States to qualify 
on their college standing rather than by 
examination. Inthe April, 1919, ‘“* Ameri- 
ean Oxonian,” including a splendid sum- 
mary of Oxford’s present educational op- 
portunities, Mr. Wylie writes: “ We shall 
have a brisk time of it before we are 
through with our ‘ reconstruction.’” Star- 
tling details of Oxford’s modernization 
have long been appearing and are likely to 
appear in each issue of this “ Ameriean 
Oxonian,” the publication of the Ameri- 
can Rhodes Scholars, edited by Professor 
Frank Aydelotte, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and American 
Secretary to the Rhodes Trustees. 

Formal application blanks can be had by 
addressing Professor Aydelotte, M.LT., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, and the 
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** American Oxonian” (which should soon 
be, if it is not already, available at all 
public, college, and preparatory school 
libraries), especially recent and future 
numbers of it, will be found invaluable, 
not only to all prospective candidates for 
Rhodes Scholarships, but to all progress- 
ive educators and .others interested in 
the causes of international reciprocity in 
education and co-operation and of per- 
manent peace. 

Above all, attention should be called to 
Oxford’s new Ph.D. degree, which she 
decided to grant during the war especially 
for the benefit of Americans, to divert to 
Knglish centers of culture the stream that 
has hitherto flowed to German universi- 
ties. This degree (discussed in the January 
and April, 1918, “ American Oxonian ”) 
will greatly enhance the personal advan- 
tages of the Rhodes Scholarships. The 
emphasis is laid, however, on the unique 
value of these Scholarshipsas preparations 
for international usefulness. 

A healthy, rugged constitution as a 
foundation for a sound mind is a prime 
necessity to carry well any weighty re- 
sponsibilities, especially the awful ones of 
international statesmanship. It is safe to 
say that the opportunities offered by Ox- 
ford to develop robust health are sur- 
passed nowhere in the world. As to the 
superiority of the athletic phase of Oxford 
life, there were no differences of opinion 
among American Rhodians. It received 
unanimous and unstinted approval. This 
is because it is calculated to benefit the 
many as well as the few, the weak no 
less than those who are already rugged. 
Every English student, every afternoon, 
practically without exception, is in some 
outdoor sport from two to four o'clock, 
and is thus assured every possible chance 
of developing a sound constitution. 

This system is powerfully reinforced 
by a strong undergraduate sentiment. An 
English student would as soon think of 
going without his food or sleep as with- 
out his regular exercise. He who. has the 
temerity to remain indoors at work in the 
afternoon soon feels the consequences of 
a general unpopularity. 

The object and gratifying consequence 
of British sports being general national 
health, the Englishman can afford to con- 
template with complacency the triumph 
of our few, highly specialized athletes at 
Olympic games. In most matters (before 
the war at least) less democratic in spirit, 
in his University athletics the Britisher 
surpasses the American in democracy of 
method and results. Surely he is to be 
congratulated on his democratic system 
which turns out a nation of healthy, 
rugged, sport-loving citizens. What a 
contrast to our somewhat aristocratic one, 
which produces a few highly specialized 
athletes to shine at Olympic contests, but 
leaves the average American collegian 
the role of spectator, a hoarse voice, and a 
constitution too readily exhausted by the 
demands of our strenuous and complex 
modern life! 
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Perhaps, however, Oxford’s unique 
opportunities for Americans who aspire 
to international statesmanship or public 
service will become most obvious from a 
brief exposition of her social life. 'This is 
very vigorous. As an American despises 
a mere bookworm or “ grind,” the Eng- 
lishman scorns his “ smug.” Oxford and 
Cambridge aim to be finishing schools to 
turn out, not only learned scholars ac- 
quainted with books, but polished “ gen- 
tlemen” with knowledge of men and 
manners. The Britisher’s ideal is many- 
sided culture. 

Whence Oxford’s “ residential system,” 
by which every undergraduate must live 
either in college dormitories or in lodg- 
ings “ licensed” by the University authori- 
ties. Hence also her efficient social life. 
Except dinner, eaten in the college“ Hall,” 
the student takes all his meals in his 
rooms. Breakfast, lunch, tea, and coffee 
(in the evening) are occasions of a constant 
interchange of hospitality, when an under- 
graduate may invite around from two to 
a dozen of those with whom he would like 
to get better acquainted. Besides there 
are the daily informal breakfasts, lunches, 
and teas together, when none acts as host, 
but several friends or neighbors merely 
have their meals served in one another’s 
rooms in rotation, and so give purest ex- 
pression to the spirit of sociability. The 
eating over, the party forms a semicircle 
around the fireplace and continues the 
conversation over the smokes. Amusing 
anecdotes and quiet humor always abound 
in a discussion which may deal with a 
weighty question of the day, some difficult 
problem of philosophy, government, or 
science, or any topic suggested by the 
experience, reading, or study of the 
talkers. 

The English horror of the mere“ smug” 
has brought it to pass that the vigorous 
University social life described is but a 
continuation of a similar one begun at a 
very early age in the great public board- 
ing-schools. And the prominence given 
to sociability in English education is more 
than justified by the Oxford “ fresher’s ” 
precocious knowledge of human nature 
and his maturity, as also by his surprising 
fund of general information on topics not 
included in his formal education. This 
often rivals that of American juniors, 
seniors, or graduates. The value of an 
Oxford social education is also proved by 
the unquestioned status of “ gentleman ” 
which it confers, not only within the Uni- 
versity, but elsewhere. As Dr. Parkin, 
Organizing Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust, is so fond of reiterating, an Oxford 
man, like the English sovereign, repre- 
sents a guaranteed value in every corncr 
of the ‘British Empire, and enjoys the 
reflected luster and prestige of his Alma 
Mater. 

Oxford is very cosmopolitan, drawing 
her membership from the influential 
classes of all the nations of the earth. 
At my own little college were a Canadian, 
a Frenchman, a German, aSouth African, 





a Bermudan, and a Siamese nobleman. 
When this fact is borne in mind, Oxford 
appears as an institution for the cultivs- 
tion, through their leaders, of sociability, 
friendship, and sympathy in the world’s 
family of nations. Thus the potential 
value of the Rhodes Scholarships as a 
guarantee of permanent peace becomes 
self-evident. nee having come, as was 
intended, to promote understanding, ai- 
fection, and co-operation between the 
prospective statesmen of America, the 
British Empire, and of many other na- 
tions, the Rhodes Scholarships will be a 
telling blow struck at the very roots of 
war. This cannot survive the removal 
of its cause through the replacing of 
international selfishness and hostility with 
international friendliness and magnanim- 
ity. 

If this article has suggested the value 
for the cause of e of more fully 
utilizing the Rhodes Scholarships accord- 
ing to the intention, many times more 
must it emphasize the value of actualizing 
Rhodes’s plan in a perfected form. No 
Rhodes Scholar can contemplate the pos- 
sibilities of effective education in world 
patriotism for world statesmen generally 
without firing with impatience to see 
Rhodes’s idea thus completely realized. 
Every Rhodian must long to testify that 
such a plan would prove, as contrasted 
with heavy armaments, an incompara- 
bly inexpensive and sure guarantee of 
peace. 

In the “ Atlantic ” (September, 1919) 
Dr. Parkin, above referred to as the 
“ Organizing Secretary of the Rhodes 
Trust,” concluded a notable appeal for 
that- keen competition for the Rhodes 
Scholarships which is necessary to send 
to Oxford prospective statesmen and to 
fulfill their purpose with the hope that 
some American may found a similar trust 
for Englishmen. But to leave the promo- 
tion of humanity’s supreme interests to 
the chance generosity of millionaires is 
to make it very slow and precarious. The 
peoples themselves who are chiefly con- 
cerned must, through their Governments, 
while they expend billions on armaments, 
as unreliable and suicidal as they are 
costly, invest a trifle in cosmopolitan 
universities which can be depended on to 
prove as beneficent as they are practica- 
ble and cheap. 

The gradual elaboration of an interna- 
tional educational institution whereby 
efficient education in international sym- 
pathy shall become a usual, if not indis- 
pensable, prerequisite to candidacy for 
national leadership in any of the great 
nations, might not be without difficulties. 
But their surmounting would be child’s 
play after the grim horrors of war, 
thereby to be forever abolished. For such 
international education, especially if sup- 
plemented with an international tribunal 
and police force, must probably cause this 
most horrifying to be also the last exain- 

le of war—the most calamitous of all 
orms of human selfishness and stupidity. 
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THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 
HENRY JAMES AS A LETTER WRITER’ 


BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


think that it is not worth while to 
take the trouble to understand Henry 

James. We have joked so long about the 
obscurity of his style as a novelist that this 
conception of him has become a habit with 
us. But now that his letters are published, 
we must alter our portrait; there is no 
more human figure than Henry James, no 
one more fascinating as a friend, more evi- 
dent as an artist in his pursuit of the per- 
fection of the novel form; no one more 
consistently in sympathy with English 
ways of thought than he. While the picture 
of him in this correspondence is always 
serious, it is shot through with a quiet 
passion of life ; and passion, in the instance 
of Henry James, we had brushed aside in 
favor of our belief that he was interested 
only in categories, concerned only with 
vibrations between persons. These two 
fascinating volumes, therefore, will place 
him in a new light. They cover a period 
from his twenty-fifth (March 10, 1869) to 
his seventy-second (November 13, 1915) 
year; and when one considers that he died 
on February 28, 1946, it will be seen how 
complete a record Mr. Lubbock has gath- 
ered, how great a service he has rendered in 
dispelling the incomprehensible about him. 
Except for the prejudice against Browning, 
we know of no figure in literary history 
more sinned against than Henry James. 

He was an excellent letter writer ; direct, 
to the point, varied in his observations, 
and simple in his interests. If he had news 
to impart, he omitted no detail which would 
add to the interest; if he was explaining 
his ambitions, his doubts, his philosophies 
of life, he always clinched the matter with 
significant phrase, and was always enlight- 
ening. Writing to particular persons, he 
possessed the happy faculty of fitting him- 
self to the personality of his friends— 
cordial in his response to their plans; it 
was always Henry James writing, but he 
always managed successfully to leave 
traces of the flavor contained in the letter 
he was answering. He exhibited no irrita- 
tions, but he never disguised his own 
yearnings, his own reactions. We have 
1ere the complete progression of a novel- 
ist striving for the highest perfection of his 
“trade,” who saw himself appreciated by 
an infinitely small circle of faithful fol- 
lowers ; and while this disturbed him, from 
the pecuniary standpoint—he was always 
fearful of poverty—it did not make him 
swerve from his belief that the artist was 
responsible for turning out the best that 
was in him. This does not mean that he 
did not want to meet public opinion; he 
often made compromises, as when he strove, 
unsuccessfully, to write for the stage; as 
when he revised his novels for a definitive 
edition, and prepared for each a biographi- 
cal introduction. But always the journal- 
istic aspect of literature—the characteristic 
aspect of the times—was distasteful to him. 
In his letters he was continually referrin 
to the literary degradation of the age, | 
he refused to appreciate the value of mag- 
azines as a vehicle for reaching a vast 
audience. In fact, the vast audience was 
not for him. 

1The Letters of Henry James. Selected and 


Edited by Percy Lubbock. 2 vols. Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 


Tita, are some of us who may still 








Robert Louis Stevenson has always been 
regarded as the author’s author. No writer 
has been thought a safer guide to follow in 
his advice. Very recently a compilation of 
Stevenson’s dicta regarding style (“ Learn- 
ing to Write: Suggestions and Counsel 
from R. L. S.,” Seribner) has been pub- 
lished. James recognized the master 
stroke of Stevenson; his enthusiasm for 
him as a prose writer is uppermost in his 
correspondence with him ; with Stevenson 
he always felt sure of understanding. But 
the present collection of letters will reveal 
Henry James himself as an equally sug- 
wes guide to follow in the pursuit of 
iterature ; he never spared his own work 
the criticism he gave to others ; we find 
him deploring his tendency to create stories 

















Camera Portrait by E. O. Hoppé 
HENRY JAMES, 1912 


that possessed a big head and trunk with 
paces! | legs—to use his phrasing. But he 
had faith that he knew how to write ; while 
he declared that he was not suffering from 
simplicity, he knew when he was right, and 
he took infinite pains to explain himself. 
His letters, therefore, will offer a key to 
his method of evolving character and 
plot. Such pregnant phrases as the French 
writer’s “ infernal intelligence,” as “ truth 
neatly uttered,” as “the diviner air” in 
opposition to the mundane atmosphere of 
the realist which to him often pote or 
W. D. Howells, indicate what he referred 
to as his own “technical temper.” It was 
this precision of his, this intensive use of 
materials, which made him unappreciative 
of the grosser work of Balzac ; of Tolstoy ; 
of Dostoieffsky’s “mad jumble”—as f 
called it in a letter to his young friend 
Hugh Walpole, whom he was warning 
against a too enthusiastic acceptance of 
Russian literature ; of H. G. Wells, whom 
he admired immensely, but whose literary 
“cheek ” and modern rush he could not 
wholly accept. In other words, James dis- 
trusted any art which was created with 
“unawareness of difficulty.” To him the 
freedom of the writer lay in expert pre- 
cision rather than in kicking off, restric- 
tions and limitations. Because of this con- 
scientiousness he remained “ irremediably 
unpublished,” as he said; but James 


showed an unwarranted concern about his 
acceptance; he was more generally ac- 
cepted than his correspondence would ad- 
mit. 

In early years he was a sedate young 
man, though in London he mixed with the 
cream of literary life when he went there 
on his first long visit, and formed friend- 
ra with his own generation and with the 
tail-enders of the Victorian era, like Mat- 
thew Arnold, Burne-Jones, Ruskin, Tenny- 
son, and George Eliot. In vivid flashes 
these personages are fixed on the printed 
page—thumb-nail sketches of unforget- 
able distinctness. Never is he better than 
when describing Turgenev, bedecked in 
old shawls and masks, acting charades ; or 
Fanny Kemble, the divine stage beauty of 
the ’30’s, moving “ in a mass, and if she does 
so little as to button her glove it is the 
whole of her personality that does it.’ Then 
he adds, with a characteristic impulsive- 
ness, “ Let us be flexible!” Though in 
these days he records a season of one 
hundred and seven dinings out—he took 
society as a way of gaining first hand in 
youth what books would give in middle 
age—James much preferred the fireside, 
and we find him chete selecting the se- 
clusion of the hearth. Even in his bachelor 
homes—he had two in London, not count- 
ing the Reform Club, where he spent his 
final days during the Great War, when he 
wanted to be closer in touch with momen- 
tous things—he was always relieved when 
visitors left him with his housekeeper, 
though this is not to say that he was not a 
most delightful host, welcoming outsiders. 
Particular! dependent did he become later 
on friendship, especially of the younger 

eneration, as a connecting link banue 
1is own life of thought and the more active 
world from which she systematically cut 
himself aloof after he had had his fill of 
yearly visits to the Continent and to house 
parties in England. 

Fromthese en weglean his family love 
—his devotion to his brother William, who 
often registered a protest against Henry’s 
obscurity of style, but who never failed in 
that brotherly devotion so vividly portrayed 
in James’s “ Notes of a Son and Brother.” It 
was one of those strange tricks of life that, 
devoted as he was to his own people, his 
lack of touch with the country in which he 
was born should have alienated him from 
their immediate family life, except when 
they visited him in England. His corre- 
spondence with William James, his wife, 
and.their children is a measure of the bache- 
lor reaching out for that human associa- 
tion which he most needed. No one was 
more appreciative of the accomplishment 
of others than Henry James: his father, 
who,as Rebecca West declares, was wasted 
on America; his sister, whose death left a 
void in his life that was never filled; his 
ane brother, whose religious be- 
iefs always interested him but could never 
be quite wholly swallowed—all of these 
came in for the best love and encourage- 
ment he could give them. 

And that is what these letters definitely 
reveal—the responsiveness of Henry James 
to the best in others. His correspondence 
was punctiliously kept up for fear of losing 
this best which enriched his own life. The 
barest stranger could demand his time if 
there was personality evident in his writ- 
ten approach. But James abhorred adula- 
tion; he disliked autograph seekers; he 
winced at eulogy. “I have a morbid pas- 
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sion for privacy,” he wrote to Howells, 
“and a standing quarrel with the blunder- 
ing publicities of the age.” 

ie was probably this side of him which 
reacted against America and finally turned 
him into an accepted Englishman. He 
disliked what he called our “ sniffing the 
earth of our foundations” as a country. 
He doubtless had this in mind when he 
wrote to Howells: “ I sympathize even less 
with your protest against the idea that it 
takes an old civilization to set a novelist 
in motion—a proposition that seems to me 
so true as to be atruism. It is on manners, 
customs, usages, habits, forms, upon all 
these things matured and established, that 
a novelist lives.” He was worldly enough 
to recognize that had he stayed in America 
he would have obtained better prices for 
his writings. But he did not care for the 
crudeness, the jingoism, which he found 
whenever he visited America. Strange, 
however, that he became such an imperial- 
ist as to applaud whatever made England 
great. Yet this inconsistency on his part 
was carried further when, after weleoming 
the young Kipling and watching his ad- 
vance with fatherly amazement, he finally 
deplored his loud, brazen steam of pa- 
triotism. But, as is always noticeable in 
those who break aloof from their native 
soil, he constantly warned his brother to 
bring his children up with a loyalty to 
their soil, and after he was completely sev- 
ered, by the acquisition of English traits, 
from America, he began to wish eagerly 
for a glimpse of that vast, queer country, 
as he called it, with its great complications 
and its rankness of good intention. 

This does not mean that it was easy for 
him to forsake his inheritance. He began 
in England by lampooning what he saw, 
with utter disregard for the sensitiveness 
of the average Briton. He was continually 
at war with , Pra ny as he was with New 
Yorkand Boston. With all the Anglicizing 
process, he fought against the “ glue-pot 
mind,” against the sordid politics, against 
the “rotten upper classes,” to be seen in 
London. Strange, however, that his corre- 
spondence shows a very limited concern 
for current problems; in fact, Henry 
James possessed an intensive culture; his 
sympathies were not broad. As the years 
advanced he grew more and more insular. 
Therefore his act of citizenship, only a 
short while before his death, was a long 
evolutionary process, culminating in a fore- 
warned climax and hastened by the war. 

The domestic Henry James is delight- 
fully portrayed in these letters. There were 
his dogs that died, whose tombstones 
flecked with white a secluded garden spot 
at Lamb House, in Rye; there were his 
servants in whom he lived in awe, and 
who occasionally had to be discharged 
with disquieting effect upon him. No por- 
trait in oils could reveal James better than 
his correspondence carried on from Lamb 
House, where he seemed to unfold in many 
unaccustomed directions—in his devotion 
to flowers, in his zealous search for old 
mahogany. We see him with his “ porten- 
tous parchment ” lease which gave him this 
old Georgian homestead ; the very charm 
of being there entered his soul, and to his 
friends he unburdened himself of some of 
the romantic feeling which the place en- 
couraged. Here James grew into middle 
life; and in the beautiful seclusion of his 


garden the world sounded noisy with the 
new generation. 

If most af this correspondence was writ- 
ten on what he called the margin of time, 
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it all the more measures how much a part 
of him letter writing was. There are no 
etty irritations here, such as punctuate the 
Cems of Swinburne, for instance. James 
was determined to have peace in outward 
surroundings. We glean from casual men- 
tion that he must have bieycled, that he 
attempted golf; but exertion was not at- 
tractive to him, and his final delight in 
motoring was enhanced by the ease with 
which he could cover territory and get new 
impressions. His letters were not sales, 
to judge by Mr. Lubbock’s selection for 
these two volumes, to a vast array of 
seople; the largest number were to 
Siome Gosse, Mrs. Humphry Ward, 
Stevenson, Howells, Mrs. Edith Wharton, 
and his immediate family. But there is no 
letter in this charming collection that leaves 
one without a feeling of warmth and ease 
of expression. Having read them, James 
no longer is beclouded; he stands out in 
the excellent colors of rare and unaffected 


friendship. 
THE NEW BOOKS 


Glamour. By W. B. Maxwell. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis. 

Not Mr. Maxwell’s best work. The story 
moves exceedingly slowly toward the situ- 
ation the author desires to make salient, 
and when the situation is reached it is not 
at all impressive. One cares very little 
about the entanglement of a long hecaile 
married man with the middle-aged duchess 
who jilted him in his youth. 

Gray Dusk. By Octavus Roy Cohen. 
Mead & Co., New York. 

A carefully worked out murder mystery 
by the author of “The Crimson Alibi,” 
which has had great success both as a novel 
and on the stage. 

Living Alone. By Stella Benson. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

A modernized fairy and witch story— 
highly original and whimsical in conce 
tion. It is also clever as can be in its sly 
satire and epigrammatical comment. Life- 
less and acdiees charity, purely conven- 
tional patriotism, and social pretense are 
scored, good-naturedly but not the less 
effectively. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham, By H. G. Wells. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 

How many years ago was it—twenty, at 
least, we should say—that Mr. Wells’s 
“ Wheels of Chance” and his “ Love and 
Mr. Lewisham” amused his even then 
large audience? He was not then an eco- 
nomic and social prophet; he was not 
notably subtle; buthe was a mighty good 
story-writer. We are glad to see a revival 
of this early tale, said to be a favorite with 
the author himself, 

Oh, You Tex! By William MacLeod Raine. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. 

A rattling, exciting tale of cowboys, 
Mexicans, Tadinas, and especially of the 
Texas Rangers, in whose ranks “Tex” 
earries through notable exploits against 
“ bad men.” 

Wanted: A Husband, By Samuel Hopkins 
Adams. Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, Boston. 

A light and cheerful little romance, 
“ fluffy and funny,” in which a girl makes 
herself over from a dull grub to a brilliant 
butterfly. 

Tutt and Mr. Tutt. By Arthur Train. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Capital stories centertng about the law 
yartners who make up the firm of Tutt & 
Tutt. They have odd cases and queer 
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clients and sometimes strain the letter of 

the law to aid substantial justice and equity. 

Always these experiences are told with 

rich humor. 

Tatterdemalion. By John Galsworthy. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, New York. 

A varied choice of themes makes it pos- 
sible for Mr. Galsworthy in these collected 
short stories to deal with contrasting top- 
ics—the war, English rural life, social 
trends, and so on. As always with him, the 
writing is done with fineness of touch and 
literary restraint. 

Woman Triumphant, By V. Blasco Ibafiez. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

Ibafiez here does with meticulous art 
what would better not have been done at 
all. The novel is a prolonged analysis of 
the growth of perverted ideas of sex and 
art in the fe of a great painter. The 
whole ends distressingly in what is prac- 
tically insanity. 

ART 
British Marine Painting. With Articles by 
A.L. Baldry (1919). Edited by Geoffrey Holme. 
The Studio, Ltd., New York. 

Nearly two hundred years of the history 
of British marine painting are covered by 
this monograph, with well-selected exam- 
ples of all schools during that period. The 
illustrations are handsomely printed, and 
many are in color. The critical comment 
is well considered aad interesting. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Alexander Hamilton. By Henry Jones Ford. 
(Figures from American History.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The author of this book regrets the fact 
that much material that might have thrown 
light on Hamilton’s career has been lost. 
Enough, however, remains for the con- 
struction in this volume of an admirable 
biography—terse, crisp, thoroughly well 
informed, with sympathetic admiration for 
its subject, yet with a fine impartiality that 
wins the reader’s confidence from the start. 
The book will be read with fresh interest 
by every one with historical tastes who 
opens it. 

Stephen A, Douglas. By Louis Howland. 
(Figures from American History.) Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

The reader will perhaps have a slight feel- 
ing of disappointment in this book as being 
less a picture of Douglas the man than of 
the times and the politics with which he 
was associated. The appraisement of the 
“Little Giant,’ however, is fair-minded 
and the characterization interesting. 

HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Opium Monopoly (The). By Ellen N. La 
Motte. ‘The Macmillan Company, New_York. 
While the author’s views would have 

been more effective could she have ex- 

pressed them less drastically, if the facts 
are as she states them they certainly 
should receive publicity. Many people 
will be shocked to learn that the British 

Government not only protects but actually 

fosters the opium traffic; the Straits Set- 

tlement Government draws some of its 
revenue from this source. As Turkey and 

Persia are producers and are both largely 

under British influence, and as Japan is a 

large distributer, it would seem that the 

Anglo-Japanese Alliance had a good deal to 

answer for. We can be glad that the effort 

in this country, under the late Hamilton 

Wright, to arouse an enlightened national 

conscience resulted in the meeting of an 

International Commission at Shanghai and 

of International Conferences at The Hague. 

The net result was to rid China in large 

part of the opium curse, and incideutally to 

make the menace te our own country kess. 
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HE White Annual Roll Call has 

become an éstitution in the motor 
truck industry. Year after year, actual 
figures show the growth of White fleets 
among owners operating ten or more 
White Trucks. 


No more impressive evidence could 


be given of their dependability, dur- 
ability and economy in all lines of 
business. 

These owners £zow truck value. 
They increase their White equipment 
steadily because White Trucks steadily 
do the most work for the least money. 


There are 3,691 White Fleets, comprising 40,919 trucks, 
exclusive of single truck installations. 





To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 


Abbotts Alderney Dairies, Inc. o 0 0 a 3 6 7 8 8 14 
Abraham & Straus 0 0 0 0 0 0 ®0 10 10 17 
Acme Cash Stores 0 0 0 1 1 3 3 4 5 10 
J.N. Adam & Co. 0 0 6 8 8 8 8 8 10 17 
City of Akron, Ohio 60 0 0 1 1 1 4 5 8 il 
Akron Pure Milk Co. 0 0 0 2 3 6 6 6 6 13 
Akron Storage & Cont’n’g Co. 6 0 0 0 0 0 2 5 5 10 
Alabama Coca Cola Bottling Co.0 © 0 0 0 0 0 i i 12 
Alexander & Walling 000 0 0 980 2 3.6 CSS 10 
B. Altman & Company o 0 8 8 33 67 92 92 9 9% 
Aluminum Co. of Am. Interests 0 0 0 0 i 2 2 16 2 25 
Amer. AgriculturalChem.Co. 0 0 1 1 1 1 5 8 9 17 
American Amb. Field Service 0 0 0 0 0 0 a 2 22 22 
American Can Company 0 0 4 7 8 8 33 56 66 70 
American Petroléum Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 © 12 2% 26 
American Railway Express 0 0 3 4 2 2 88 98 111 121 
American Red Cross Society o 0 0 0 0 0 © 86 122 = 123 
American Steel & Wire Company 0 0 1 5 5 6 10 146 2 23 
American Stores Company 0 tft 2 9 4 4 15 2 37 81 
Am. War Relief Clearing House 0 0 0 0 0 2 18 32 32 32 
Ammen Transportation Co. S 8 2 7 8 9 1 i 32 32 
Anchor Cartage Co. o 0 0 ti) 0 0 2 5 8 12 
Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n 0 0 0 0 0 1 #17 #19) «19 20 
Arlington Mills . £ @ 1 1 2 2 Wm 12 13 
Armour & Company 0 430 Si 63 84 165 226 259 309 
Associated Bell Telephone Cos. 0 1 6 30 46 84 311 447 477 517 
*Associated Dry Goods Corp. © 0 8 13 23 29 37 #40 88 127 
City of Atlanta es ¢ tsePeewRenR nN B 8 


To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 


Atlanta Baggage & Cab Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 ti) 6 10 
Atlanta Chero-Cola Bottling Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Atlantic Ice & Coal Corporation © © 0 85 15 15 20 27 34 
Atlantic Refining Company 1 @ 9 31 67 86 184 275 324 
Atlas Powder Co. esses 6¢© ft © @ 8 6 
Auto Livery Company ooo @ 0 0 1 15 15 
The Bailey Company ©1383 6 6 13 16 17 ® 
Oliver H. Bair Co. eeeoees&«s&6e69 9 
City of Baltimore 03 4 7 4 4 DB 30 3! 
Baltimore Transit Company oo0oe 0@© 0 8 8 © 2D 
Barker Bros., Inc. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 
The Barrett Company 000 0 0 0 i 17 19 
Bellevue & Allied Hospitals eo 2 *& a 63 9 6 9 19 
Bernheimer Bros. 0 0 2 3 3 3 3 3 3 
Best & Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 eo o 18 
Sam’! Bingham's Sons Mfg.Co. 0 0 2 3 4 4 6 10 10 
William Bingham Company ®o 0 0 0 6 © % 17 2 
Birm’h’m Chero-Cola Bott. Co. © 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 2 
Black & White & Town Taxis 0 0 0 2% 40 7 151 151 151 
Blake Motor Trucking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 © 13 #18 2 
Block & Kuhl Co. o 00 089 6 1 3 5 
Boggs & Buhl, Inc. 080 8 BHAMA A YB 
Bohlen-Huse Coal & Ice Co. @ .0 § 7 a» @ ? 7 #10 
Henry Bosch Company 2 8 8 9 10 10 @ 12 12 
City of Boston 2 3 Q2Ft 8s a a 
Bradford Baking Company 0 0 0 9 20 23% 2% 2% 2% 
The Brandt Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 2 
Brockton Transportation Co. 000 @ 0 0 t!) 0 7 


4 





*Exclusive of subsidiary or affili 


individually listed. 
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Continued from preceding page | 1] 


of White Truck Fleets 


Brooklyn Alcatraz Asphalt Co. 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
Bry-Block Mercantile Co. 

M. Burkhardt Brewing Co. 

P. H. Butler Company 

Cable Draper Baking Co. 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana 
California Baking Company 
Calif. Central Creameries, Inc. 
California Packing Corp. 
California Truck Co. 

J. Calvert's Sons 

Canfield Oil Co. 

Canton Storage & Transfer Co. 
Carolina Public Service Co. 
Carstens Packing Co. 

Carter Oil Co. 

W. A. Chambers Co. 
Chapin-Sacks Corp. 
Chattanooga Chero-Cola Bot. Co. 
*Chero-Cola Bottling Companies 
The Chero-Cola Co. 

City of Chicago ‘ 
Chicago Fire Insurance Board 
Cincinnati Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
Cincinnati Motor Terminals Co. 
City Ice Delivery Co. 

Clark's Bus Line 

Clearing House Parcel Del. Co. 
City of Cleveland 
Cleveland-Akron Bag Company 
Cleveland-Akron Bus Line Co. 
Cleveland Build. Sup. & Brick Co. 
Cleveland Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
Cleveland Electric Illum. Co. 
The Cleveland Press 

Cleveland Provision Company 
Cleveland Transfer Company 
Cleveland & Sandusky Brew. Co. 
*Coca Cola Bottling Companies 
The Coca Cola Co. 

The Coca Cola Co. (Canada) 

R. H. Comey Co. 

Commercial Transfer Co. 

Con. Gas, El. Light & Power Co. 
Cc lidated R A, ring Co. 
Continental Oil Company 

Crew Levick Co. 

Crystal Park Lumber Co. 
Cuban Government 

Cudahy Packing Company 
Culbertson Bros. Company 
Dannemiller Grocery Co. 
Dominion of Canada 

E. I. DuPont de Nemours Pdr. Co. 
East Ohio Gas Company 
Eastern Torpedo Company 

T. Eaton Company, Ltd. 
Emerick Motor Bus Company 
Empire Gas & Fuel Co. 

Erie Service Co. 

The Fairbanks Co. 

Fairmont Creamery Co. 

Owen H. Fay Livery Company 
Fenway Garage Company 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Fly & Hobson Company 

Foster & Kleiser, Inc. 

Frank & Seder 

Harry V_ Franks 

Frederick & Nelson, Inc. 
Freedom Oil Works Company 
General Baking Company 
General Cigar Co. 

General Petroleum Company 


|) ie) ie 8 | il Georgia Fruit Exchange 
9 il Georgia Railway & Power Co. 
10 10 Gimbel Bros., Inc., (Milwaukee) 
5 il Gimbel Brothers (New York) 
12 12 Gimbel Brothers (Philadelphia) 
0 10 Glacier Park Transportation Co. 
13 13 Globe Grain & Milling Co. 
17 21 Adolf Gobel, Inc. 
6 il J. Goldsmith & Sons Co. 
il B. F. Goodrich Company 
17 Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
ll Gray Construction Company 
10. Great Northern Paper Company 
il Greenfield El. Light & Power Co. 
il Greenville Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
10 Gulf Refining Company 
10 Halle Brothers Company 
12 A. Hamburger & Sons, Inc. 
28 James A. Hamilton 
12 The Hardware & Supply Co. 
179 Fred Harvey 
32 Haverty Furniture Company 
47 Hawaii County, T. H. 
13 H. J. Heinz Company © 
16 The Higbee Company 
16 Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
il Joseph Horne Company 
12 J. L. Hudson Company 
15 Hudson's Bay Co. 
43 Huebner Toledo Breweries Co. 
54 E. V. Hull 
10 Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
51 Huntsville Coca Cola Bott. Co. 
21 Illinois Pub. & Printing Co. 
40 Imperial Oil Company, Ltd. 
10 Indep'n’t Brewing Co. of Pgh. 
2 Independent Torpedo Co. 
20 City of Indianapolis 
py} J. S. Ivins’ Son, Inc. 
204 Johnson Oil Refining Co. 
15 Jones Store Company 
13 Kaufmann Dept. Store, Inc. 
12 Kaufmann & Baer Company 
10 Kennicott-Patterson Transf. Co. 
il C. D. Kenny Company 
17 Kingan & Co. 
38 The Kirk Co. 
25 Theodor Kundtz Company 
12 LaSalle & Koch Co. 
10 J. William Lee & Son 
42 Fred T. Ley & Company 
il Leyte Land Transportation Co. 
12 Liberty Baking Company 
43 Lime-Cola Bottling Co. of S. C. 
20 Lit Brothers, Inc. 
il Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company 
25 Los Angeles Brewing Company 
25 Los Angeles Creamery Co. 
16 Los Angeles Ice & Cold Stor. Co. 
77 H. C. Lytton & Sons (The Hub) 
il McCreery & Company 
10 G. M. McKelvey Company 
13 R. H. Macy & Company 
24 Mandel Brothers 
37 City of Manila 
16 18 A. C. Marshall Company 
10 10 State of Massachusetts 
10 10 The May Company 
2 19 Mesaba Ttansportation Co. 
16 16 Metropolitan Coal Co. 
18 26 Michelin Tire Company 
16 17 Mid-Kansas Oil & Gas Co. 
25 43 Midwest Refining Co. 
t 12 Miller Rubber Co. 
15 34 H. W. Mollehauer & Brother 


*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated i dividually listed. 


To- To- 

0910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 
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16 
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12 
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22 
12 
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10 
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10 
10 
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35 
16 
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41 
31 
17 
16 
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52 
il 
14 
58 
46 
16 
12 
10 
il 
19 
59 
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10 
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13 
10 
17 
10 
13 
13 
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12 
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10 
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12 
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Call 


In Actual Service 


To- To- 
1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 0910 1911 2912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 day 


















K. E. & A. K. Morgan ooo 0 4 s @6@ @§ 8 S&S Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky © 1 2 4 5 9% 38 75 128 349 
The Moxie Co. ©®264686668 8 &? ® Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana © 1 4 4 1&1 s,s 2 &§ 3 
A. I. Namm & Son ooo 4 ;. 2. ¢.f @ Standard Oil Co. of Nebraska 00 0 0 5 ih 17 #17 «17”—~ (18 
National Casket Company © 0 2 10 14 «1 «1 2 OM“ *Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 0 0 4&8 14 12 1 3 30 65 65 
National Refining Co. 6 0 1 1 t i 1 i 2 25 Standard Oil Co. of New York 2 6 18 35 68 113 230 363 450 620 
City of Newark Scteet 2 2 2 Ee FTF BB Standard Oil Co. of Ohio o 18 8 10 17 28 3% 42 78 
Province of New Brunswick .:¢.@¢ st *® ® 2 2 2 19 Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. ©0232 3 3 4 4 6 10 15 
State of New Jersey 0 0 0 1 i i i 6 16 15 Stark-Tuscarawas Brewing Co. © 0 0 1 1 2 7 12 «13 12 
M. A. Newmark Co. ®©0o00 0 0 0 80 68) (8 10 Sterling & Welch Company 247 ? 8 €£ as B 16 
State of New York @ee@s.3868t2Tt 2 2 & Sterling Products Co. 00068 3 6 8 8 8 9 14 
City of New York etvzti ee st 8S 8S 13 Stern Brothers © 0 8 18 18 19 22 22 2 2% 
N. Y. Bd. of Fire Underwriters © © 2 6 8 16 2 20 20 20 Stewart & Company SS 82.84 82 322 Sw 
New York State Railways @eeee as 0 0 12 Stewart Taxi ServiceCompany 0 0 0 0 06 0 18 2 43 4 
Northern Ohio Trac. & LightCo.0 © 0 0 0 0 4 5 5 10 Stone & Webster Interests eet. ¢ @&@ 2 tet ee 6S 
Northern Texas Traction Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 9 9 10. Strawbridge & Clothier 0 0 0 2 4 4 9 5 15 
Province of Nova Scotia 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 il Stroehmann’s Vienna Bakery © 0 0 2 2 2 10 10 18 14 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 3 5 10 Sun Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 10 
Ohio Oil Company 0 0 0 0 °° 060 06 0 1% £22 *Swift & Company © © 0 2 2 10 108 109 127 164 
Omaha Taxicab Company 000 0 6 Ss vw @w 17 Swift Canadian Co. 0 0 0 :t:cs¢&2 &+ FF & 
Onondaga County, N. Y. ©0060 0 1 3 8S 10 16 16 Tacoma Bottling Works © 060 0 0 0 0 16) 10) «15 
Oppenheim, Collius& Company 0 0 0 ‘one at FF @ 38 Taggert Baking Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ¢ ,0 10 
M. O'Neil Co. ® 00 0 1 ; £2 2. oO The Taxi Company 000 0 2 @€4 8B BB & 
Pacific Baking Co. . ¢ © * @& 2 @ § 8 1% Wm. Taylor Son & Co. 0o006066¢608686mUC~CtKdmC<‘<‘ UH 
Pacific Mills ees 82 &@€@ &¢@§ §-2B a OO U Telling-Belle Vernon Company © 3 4 4 9 I i 13 20 42 
Page & Shaw, Inc. e* @i«€&6¢.-3 ¢t¢e2.8 a Terminal Taxicab Company 0 0 20 36 61 61 #61 82 82 9 
Frank Parmelee Company 000 9 9 1 28% 2% 282 2 The Texas Company ees €@ € FS BAS Se 
Peninsula Rapid Transit Co. ee e868 8 Ff &£t 8 Be 2 Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co. eo8e.0 © 8&8 te &e t 8 SB 
State of Pennsylvania 000 0 1 2°85 8 3s 16 Thompson & Smith 82 FF? FF tt 43 2 13 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 9 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 il Tide Watc- Oil Co. 0 0 0 0 ® 0 0 3 oe 27 
Philadelphia Electric Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 13 #15 #18 20 Twin City Motor Bus Co. 000 6 0 0 o 60 19 19 
Pierce Oil Corporation 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 1 23 69 Union Carbide & Carbon Co.Int’s1 1 28 2 3 6 %6 18 21 20 
Pike’s Peak Auto Highway Co. 0 0 0 0 0 12 #15 #15 += «16 16 Union Oil Co. of California 0 0 0 1 10 22 #43 156 216 393 
Pilsener Brewing Co. 0 0 0 1 > = @ FF 2 il Union Gas & Electric Co. ooo 060 0 0 6 8 1 19 
City of Pittsburgh e296" 18 3% 8 15 15 Union Transfer Company 000 60 0@ @ £2 th @ DR 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co. © 0 0 0 0 2 4 6 9 12 Union Wholesale LumberCo. © 0 0 0 @ 0 0 6 6 I 
H. & S. Pogue Company ©0060 0 0-0 %2 3 12 12 United GasImprovem'tCo.Int's0 0 0 2 8 $5 41 64 64 65 
Portland Sebago Ice Company 90 0 0 0 2 4 ##§5S %§5S If If United Shoe MachineryCorp. © 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 120 
Powers Mercantile Co. *eettees3s?#? ss § 13 United States Bakery eee © 8 2B 28 et 2 2 
Prairie Oil & Gas Company ©0060 0 0 0 0 2 2% S54 U.S. Trucking Corp. ee@e@F 68.09 © 8 RD @ 
Public Service Electric Co. ne, @ @ @ 2 Fe SS 15 United States Rubber Co. @ooeooe:2385 & 9 4& 1% 
Quaker City Cab Company 00 0 0 8 8 75 100 100 125 U. S. Post Office Department 0 0 O 2% 27 104 132 298 445 463 
Remar Company o 0 60 0 0 0© 0 © If 13 U.S. Steel CorporationInterests® 0 1 1 2 3 5S 12 17: 17 
Rieck-McJunkin Dairy Co. ® 6 6 t) 0 0 2 16 23 24 Updike Lumber & Coal Co. 0 0 0 0 Vi} 0 0 3 5 12 
Riverside Taxi Service Co. 6 0 0 0 § 86 %& 8% 15 Van Dyke Taxicab Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 10 10 
? Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. 0 © 0 0 0 0 0 0 3 13 E. H. Vare 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 § il il 
Rocky Mt. Parks Transp. Co. eesztBs &8BaeABSB eB SS F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc. 0 0 oO 1 23 5 2 &@ & 
' L. W. Rogers Co. o 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 12 John Wanamaker 0 0 0 0 0 tis -.. = 63 
Rome Coca Cola Bottling Co. 60 0 90 0 0 0 1 1 1 10 Ward Baking Company 0 0 0 0 ‘satwnt % 78 
The Rosenbaum Company 112th 2 3 39 4 40 37 Webster Transportation Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 14 
{ Thomas J. Ryan oo © © © © 4 13 13 16 Raphael Weill & Company 60 0 0 0 0 10 1 12 12 2 
; City of St. Louis ®o 0 0 0 4 6 9 10 14 16 Western Electric Company o 6 2 4 5 5 9 15 19 yo} 
; Saks & Company © © 0 OO 10 10 10 10 10 10 Western Meat Company ¢ 0 © © @ 32a 2 B 
: Salt Lake Transportation Co. 000 0 0 0 0 4 15 15 Western Motor Transport Co. es 08 2 * 1438366 2 
; San Bernardino M’t'nAutoLine 0 1 3 4 6 6 9 14 15 15 Westinghouse, Church, Kerr&Co.0 0 0 0 o 6 90 6 30 30 
; City of San Francisco 0 0 0 1 1 1 1 3 610 14 J. G. White & Co.,Inc., Interests 0 1 1 1 1 1 4 16 19 12 
; San Francisco Drayage Co. o 0 0 0 1 3 10 10 10 12 R. H. White Company 0 0 0 0 0 1 413 13 13 
: Sandersville Coca Cola Bott.Co. 0 0 0 1 2 4 5 5 6 10 White Bus Line, Inc. 0 60 0 0 0 0 5 12 6 28 
. Sanger Brothers . s+ @ F > 2. = 8 13 White Star Auto Line eoees #s2ts §& * @& 
> San Joaquin Light & PowerCorp.90 0 ®© ©0© 0 0 0 2 2 14 White Taxi Co. Cr a a a ee. a) ey .  * | 
, Savage-Schefield Co. 0 @ it 4 5 5 5 6 7 10 White Taxicab Company 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 it it il 
2 Schmidt & Ziegler, Ltd. 000 0 ®© 9 © 16 10 10 White TransitCompany,In. © 1 1 2 6 9 19 29 31 36 
> Andrew Schoch Grocery Co. 060 0 0 0 6 6 il il il Wilson & Co. 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 1 2 22 
; Schulze Baking Company 1 1 9 15 17 22 23 26 31 35 Wm. Winkier (Steele-Wedeles) 0 0 0 09 © 0 © 0 0 10 
5 Seiple & Wolf ConstructionCo. 0 © 0 1 2 2 1 10 10 10 Woodward é: Lothrop 1 :1t 334 7 8 @ 8 
7 Shaffer Oil & Refining Co. 0060 0 0 0 @© @ _1 43 Geo. Worthington Company 6428.32 2 AS SA OS 
2 Shell Co. of California ©0000 0 0 0 0 1&4 4&4 10 = Yellowstone Park Transp.Co 0 0 0 8 O © 106 112 112 135 
8 Franklin Simon & Company © © 0 3 6 10 14 14 17° 18 Yosemite National Park Co. eet t Ft Sea .S 
1 Skinner Packing Co. oe@ 0 0 0 © © © © 18  Zetteimeyer Coal Company eet. 2 ¢ e424 5+ Oe 
0 & J. Sloane 13 14 15) «15 : . = = ro oo Zumstein Taxicab Company o 0 0 2 2 6 10 2 25 25 
mith & Hicks, Inc. 0 0 0 0 a cash. caine, dakdiay dain, alin ania: dni Aaa ca 
4 Seene & Company ect sBaBun Sb BB Bw 56 205 526 1073 1798 2711 5270 7637 9413 12674 
4 Otto Stahl, Inc. 0 0 @ 0 0 0 0 0 5 13 
7 ——— Gas & Elec. Co. 0 : : z p p = = = 
tandard Oil Co. of California 1 
= Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 14 5 9 59 122 168 201 214 232 THE WHITE COMP ANY 
1a 





*Exclusive of subsidiary or affiliated panies individually listed. Cleveland 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


The Socialist Convention 


N another page in this issue The 
QO Outlook comments on the Socialist 

National Convention recently held 
in New York City. 

Do you agree with The Outlook in say- 
ing that the nomination of Debs for Presi- 
dent by the Socialist Convention shows 
that the Socialist party “is wholly out of 
sympathy with the present Government of 
the United States”? Give reasons. 

Examine each plank of the Socialist 
platform as reported by The Outlook. Are 
any of these sound in principle? With 
which ones do you not agree? 

Do you consider The Outlook right in 
saying that nothing “ in this platform makes 
an adherent of it ineligible for membership 
in the New York Legislature”? What is 
your argument? 

Read the letter from Mr. Skinner to 
The Outlook. What do you think of the 
excluding of The Outlook from the Legis- 
lative 5 Death of the State of New York ? 

If you are interested in the recent prog- 
ress of Socialism you will find “Socialism 
in Thought and Action,” by H. W. Laidler 
(Maemillan), a very helpful book. 


The Modern Workman 


In his article on the modern workman, 
found elsewhere in this issue, Mr. Varley 
says that “the artistry had gone from 
the job.” Can you make clear what he 
means ? 

What is standardized industry? Illus. 
trate freely. Discuss whether the standardi- 
zation of industry has been an unfortunate 
thing for our country. 

It is evident that civilized peoples will 
not give up standardized-production meth- 
ods. Discuss whether by such methods the 
joy of creative work can be restored. If 
you think it can, suggest how. 

Mr. Varley seems to be sure that indus- 
trial unrest and the unhappiness of the 
workman are due to one thing, namely, 
“the pride of occupation is gone—the joy 
of creating.” Is this the main reason for 
resent unrest among working people? 

Vhat other reasons can you submit? 

For an understanding of the questions 
suggested by Mr. Varley and this study 
much valuable reading may be found in 
‘The New Industrial Unrest,” by R. S. 
Baker (Doubleday, Page & Co.); “A 
Short History of the American Labor 
Movement,” by Mary Beard (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe); “ Modern Economic 
Problems,” by F. A. Fetter (Century Co.). 

What is the meaning of: Deaterity, 
periodographs, et al., scientific managers, 
institution. 


The Turkish Treaty 


Do you think the Peace Commissioners 
did right in giving Thrace to Greece? To 
whom did Thrace belong just previous to 
the World War? What relations in 

1 These questions and comments are designed not 
only for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestions to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tue Eprirors. 


ancient times did Greece have with 
Thrace ? 

Venizelos is one of the most interesting 
statesmen in modern times. Find out all 
you can about him and indicate why he is 
such an interesting statesman. 

Tell something of the part played by the 
Bosphorus and the Tredenllin in history. 
What is meant by internationalizing these ? 
Do you like the arrangement made by the 
Peace Commissioners in regard to the 
Bosphorus and the Dardanelles ? 

Discuss whether the Sultan should be 
permitted to remain in Constantinople. 

Would you dispose of Asia in any dif- 
ferent manner than have the Peace Com- 
missioners? Explain your answer. 

You will be well a age to answer 
some of these questions by reading “The 
New Map of Europe,” by H. A. Gibbons, 
and “The Roots of the War,” by W.S. 
Davis (beth published by the Century Co.). 


A Typical American—Levi 
Parsons Morton 


Mr. Morton saw nearly a century of 
American history. He lived a prosperous 
and useful life. During his career marvel- 
ous changes and great National growth 
took place. These facts make his career 
one well worth studying. 

Give a résumé of his career from the 
time of his birth in poverty to the time he 
became a successful business man. 

What are the outstanding facts in his 
public career ? 

Under what circumstances might Mr. 
Morton have been President of the United 
States? Look up Republican party activi- 
ties of 1880. What were some of the vital 
issues before the American people at that 
time? , 

Review the Presidential election of 1888. 
How do you explain the fact that Harrison 
and Morton were elected while Cleveland 
and Thurman were defeated, despite the 
fact that Cleveland received a popular 
plurality of nearly a hundred thousand 
over Harrison? Do you think it would be 
better for the President to be elected by 
direct popular vote? 

We are told that Mr. Morton did good 
service in Congress in fighting the silver 
mania. What was the silver mania? Can 
you explain why Morton’s fight against it 
~— be considered “ good service ” ? 

ot long ago Mr. Morton was asked 
what public event or development for good 
in American history had impressed him 
most during his long experience. If you 
were to name that event or development 
(from the time of James Monroe to Wood- 
row Wilson), what would it be? What are 
your reasons ? 

What lessons for Americans do you see 
in the life of Mr. Morton ? 

This topic suggests the value of reading 
American biography. Are you doing as 
much reading along this line as you should? 
Why is reading about great Americans a 
duty as well as a privilege? “ Alexander 
Hamilton,” by H. J. Ford, and “ Stephen 
A. Douglas,” by Louis Howland (both pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons), are 
among the new and valuable lives of Amer- 
icans you will do well to read. 





Waterman's 
| Ideal | 
Fountain Pen 


supplies one of the 
greatest needs of the 
vacation season, a 
reliable writing im- 
plement with a self- 
contained ink supply 
that releases you from 
the slavery of a desk 
and ink well and turns 
all outdoors into a 
convenient place at 
any time to do all the 
letter writing that 
family ties or business 
and social activities 
demand. 

Three types, 
Regular, Safety and 

Self Filling 


$2.50 and up 
at Best Dealers 


L. E. Waterman Company 


191 Broadway, New York 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 
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HE sheer loveliness of True Irish Linen—the delicate 
sense of luxury and exclusiveness with which it is asso- 
ciated, makes it the ideal fabric for intimate wear. 


Then, too, the present world scarcity of the flax from which 
Linen is made puts a still higher value on this the most desir- 


able material for lingerie and light dresses—for boudoir and 
bedroom. 


True Irish Linen entails a price of possession difficult to 
estimate in terms of currency—and more easily expressed in 
sentimental and inherent valuations. 


THE IRISH LINEN SOCIETY, BELFAST, IRELAND 
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The Standard Paper for 


“Wanted—a 
Correspondent, 
Salary $15,000”— 
aninteresting book- 
let which will be 
mailed you on re- 
quest to Depart 
ment M, 


Business Stationery 


Standard—because it is the stand- 
ard product of a mill that for 
more than fifty years has made 
nothing but quality bond paper—a 
mill which has been the pioneer 
maker of fine bond business sta- 
tionery, and which has led in the 
development of loft-dried bond 
paper. Old Hampshire is made 
of hand-sorted rags, in tints suit- 
able for every business purpose. 


Standard—because it always con- 
veys the impression of good taste 
when used for letterheads. 


Standard—because it has superior 


strength and durability. 


Standard—with the man who 
buys business stationery, because 
no other bond paper responds so 
splendidly to the good work of 
his printer. 


sent you. 


Old Hampshire 
Stationery is the 
choice of particular 
men and women. 
Upon request to 
Department M, a 
free sample will be 


“Hampshire Paper Company, Samaras Le 
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JOHN DEWEY ON DIS- 
CIPLINE 


You have done well in your editorial in 
The Outlook of April to clarify the 
issue concerning discipline by defining the 
term. On this point John Dewey’s concep- 
tion is surely worthy of attention. He 
says :} 

“ A person who is trained to consider his 
actions, to undertake them deliberately, is 
in so far forth disciplined. Add to this 
ability a power to endure in an intelligently 
chosen course in face of distraction, confu- 
sion, and difficulty, and you have the es- 
sence of discipline. Discipline means 
power at command; mastery of the re- 
sources available for carrying through tlie 
action undertaken. To know what one is 
to do and to move to do it promptly and 
by use of the requisite means is to be dis- 
ciplined, whether we are thinking of an 
army or a mind. Discipline is positive. To 
cow the spirit, to subdue inclination, to 
compel obedience, to mortify the flesh, to 
make a subordinate perform an uncon- 
genial task—these things are or are not 
discipline according as they do or do not 
tend to the development of power to rec- 
ognize what one is about and to persistence 
in accomplishment.” 

If this definition is accepted, and it is 
closely similar to the ones given in your 
editorial, two or three things may fairly be 
said. In the first — it may be noted 
that in any complex organization some 
men have been given authority to control 
the actions of other men by virtue of their 
superior ability and merit ; while others of 
little or no ability have acquired a kind of 
spurious authority by virtue of an office 
they hold. The latter officers must resort 
to a misuse of their authority because of 
their poverty of intelligence and person- 
ality; while, on the other hand, a genuine 
officer, by his good judgment, enthusiasm, 
and human sympathies, will need no false 
exhibition of authority to command the re- 
spect and loyal co-operation of his men. 

Secondly, the hated thing called Prus- 
sian discipline resulted from the use of 
authority by a selfish, egotistical, and in- 
human military class over a people made 
docile by the Kantian doctrine of duty for 
duty’s sake. And we may justly rebel at 
any spirit of control in our Army which 
implies that no intelligence, initiative, or 
criticism is needed or expected from sub- 
ordinates. To compel submission to au- 
thority simply’ because it is authority, and 
from no other motive based on intelligence 
or genuine loyalty, is inevitably harmful to 
the accomplishment of the end in view, 
whether the sphere of action is the home, 
the school, the church, or the Army. 

Thirdly, we see that discipline has to do 
with a state of mind, with motives, and not 
with a set of physical habits which prompts 
a man to execute orders automatically. 
The former is a result of education, the 
latter is a matter of training. Hence disci- 
pline has nothing to do with concerte 
action per se, except in so far as sucli 
concerted action is entered upon willingly 
and eagerly as the best means to attain the 
desired end. And the degree of willing- 
ness, eagerness, and persistence in the 
group is the measure, and the only meas- 
ure, of its disciplinary “ training,” and 
therefore of its “ power at command.” 

W. H. Rayner. 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


1 ** Democracy and Education,” p. 151. 
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Franklin Sedan Features : 


Wide Observation Windows, allowing 
unobstructed outlook— 

Two Wide Doors, giving easy access 
to a roomy interior— 

Slanting V-shaped Windshield, per- 
mitting broadest driving vision— 

and Sloping French-style Hood. 







Woman Owner of Enclosed Franklin Writes: 


“200 of the 406.3. miles were over 
rough roads. Made entire distance 
in 12 hours with three other passen- 
gers in the car. Averaged 33.8 miles 
per hour. No trouble of any kind 
was experienced.” 
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Or course we can ~ Ge Jy, 
make it in a day— 
its only 300 miles” 
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20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 
12,500 miles to the set of tires 


50% slower yearly depreciation 
(National Averages) 


lines confidence with which Franklin owners 
undertake long distances in a day is based on the 

same principles which give them their records of 

economy. 

Light weight and flexibility give comfort, safety and ease 

of control. Any Franklin dealer will explain fully and 

demonstrate all these advantages, 


FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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a m| THE NATION’S 
si ay fae ee || = INDUSTRIAL 
m4 amir | CS PROGRESS 


- . 

% < Believing that the advance of business is a subject 
of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 
: : : present under the above heading frequent dis- 

i 4 P ; cussions of subjects of industrial and commercial 

mae $ : interest. This department will include paragraphs 
1a @ 3 of timely interest and articles of educational value 
= bey Ld 5 dealing with the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. 
Comment and suggestions are invited. 






















SHIP BY TRUCK WEEK 


UST at the very time when the rail- 
ways are struggling against a freight 
tie-up which threatens to shut down 










or \ Se many of the country’s industries motor- 
ote eee truck interests have made a Nation-wide 

. demonstration of the value of the truck in 

‘oi & helping to solve the transportation prob- 

lem. The week of May 17 to May ob was 





set apart as “Ship by. Truck Week,” and 
hundredg of demonstrations were given in 
all parts of the country to bring the truck 
more forcibly to the attention of shippers 
TURN wANOLE TO LEFT and the general public. 
WORK LIKE A PUMP Attorney-General Palmer, referring to 
this movement, said : “ Complete and com- 
‘ prehensive systems of enduring highways 
eS should be a National ideal. Good high- 
: 4 4 ar Oo M a RB ways are essential to America’s proper 
e g y e functioning as a National entity. Socially, 


olitically, and economically they are vital 


7 in the carrying out of the plans laid down 
ore a ua e. by the fathers for ‘a more perfect union 
. of these States.’ I hope that I may yet see 


the United States — gridironed with 


Th th | scientifically constructed highways, and 
an - ruc my effort as a citizen will be to hasten that 























~ KILLS FIRE end.” ila atti 
SAV ins In New York City this “ Ship by Truck 





SC, PYRENE KIS [ee ee el fee hana 
FIRE QUICKLY | tcccpan sibiter paredes tock place i 
other States throughout the country. For 


Leading Concerns ; 
example: In northern New Jersey a com- 
Depend Upon \ \ TITHthe prevailingshortage plete week’s tour was laid out, and a train 


P Y R E N E of trucks, starting from Newark, covered 












of motor trucks and goods, the entire northern part of the State during 


company executives everywhere | the week. Well-known speakers accom- 
tw A y panied this truck train and talked on the 









More than a hundred are putting Pyrene on guard value of trucks and improving highways 
railroads in America against loss by fire and their relation to the cost of living. 

or . The present congestion of freight at all 

and England use A large proportion of the fire large terminal points has made very clear 

the value of the motor truck as a subsid- 


Pyrene to protect roll- 
ing stock. Pyrene is 
on guard in thousands 





extinguls hers on trucks are iary means of transportation. The use of 


Pyrene. Because P yrene for | trucks for all short hauls and for quick 
a local deliveries from railway terminals 














: of coaches and Pull- years has proved Its dependability, should be worked out in a systematic way. 

mans. stability and “ fool-proofness.”’ Trucks are also being used more exten- 

Among concerns sively _ rer —— shi —— Pe 

: ° example: A shipmen reight from New 

which protect their Saves 15% on automobile fire York to Somh. New sangch distance of 

trucks with Pyrene are insurance premiums nine miles, sometimes takes several days for 

the following: Darcie delivery. But by motor truck such a ship- 
g: We also handle hose, racks, reels, wt rst-aid cabinets, ment can be made ina very few hours. 

American Railway Express, and every kind of accident and fire- It is therefore vital to the best interests 

Company prevention appliance of the whole country that this question of 

Se a a be adequately solved. It is 

. — PYRENE MFG. COMPANY, Inc. hoped that the demonstration given during 






“Ship by Truck Week” will have exerted 







Standard Oil Company nerve 2 
Gimbel Bros 17 East 49th Street, New York a decided influence upon the people and 

‘ ATLANTA CHICAGO KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO have awakened their interest in transpor- 
John Wanamaker Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. tation problems and better roads This 





Hundreds of others Sold by hardware and electrical should result in a definite movement for 
the building of highways on a scientifically 


PY Senne ans Garages arranged plan through the direct co-opera- 
tion of Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties. 
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A* ‘Dead Engine’’ in the Warehouse District. Many a truck owner is surprised when he learns that 88.4 per cent of all 
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“accidents” to the average truck can be predicted from its specifications and the parts from which it is assembled 


Has the American Business Man 
Time to Save Money 


ENERAL SAM 
- HOUSTON built an 

empire in the South- 
west, simply by doing the 
next thing every day as it 
came along. 


Reconstruction will 
probably have to be man- 
aged pretty much the 
same way—producing with 
one hand and saving with 
the other, day after day. 


The Packard people do 
not pretend toauthorityon 
any subject except trans- 
portation. But they can 
show the American busi- 
ness man records of savings 
in trucking costs—10 per 
cent in gasoline, 18 to 22 
per cent in. time, up to 30 
per cent in ton-mile cost. 


They can show him, too, 
how to apply the same 
methods to his own busi- 
ness. 


Packard has done away 
with excess costs in gaso- 
line, not only through 
the remarkable ability of 
the Packard Truck Engine, 
but especially by means of 
the Packard carbureter. 


ERE is a carbureter 

built especially to 
stand the vibration of a 
truck at work. The float 
feed positive and precise. 
The carbureter water- 
jacketed and mounted high 
up on the cylinder bloc; 
so that the gas is warmed 
by the motor, and fed to 
the engine ready to flash 
into power. 


Packard does away with 
excess friction and oil 
wastage, by the precise 
and positive alignment of 
parts from end to end of 
transmission. 


It saves oil again by the 
close fitting of pistons and 


rings—and by preventing 
loss of oil through drip. 


It saves tires by distri- 
bution of load, by the 
positive and uniform 
action of the clutch—in 
fact, by the engineering 
design of the whole Pack- 
ard rear end. 


Dynamometer tests on 
Packard Trucks show that 
the Packard delivers 86 per 
cent of Engine-power to 
the rear wheels on low 
gear, and 94 per cent on 
high. 


OU often hear it said 

that Americans are 
too busy making money 
to save it. 


Yet business men who 
keep accurate cost figures 
on Packard, as compared 
with the average truck, 
standardize on Packard. 


““Ask the Man Who Owns One’”’ 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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it singing. Similar sounds, and more so, as 
David arum might have said, issued 
from the other rooms, creating a cumula- 
tive effect of something inhuman and in- 
conceivably terrible. My soul quailed as 
I asked myself if these i in there 
were supposed to be public singers, and 
where on earth a public, outside of Pata- 
gonia, could be found that would submit to 
be entertained by such as these. I felt 
quite sure of their fate in Arizona, for 
instance. 

At this moment a newcomer appeared 
on the scene. ‘This was a young woman of 
a pronounced J ewish type,with clear, trans- 

arent olive tint, large, very red mouth, and 


a full, voluptuous figure. She was evidently | 


familiarly at home here, none of the wise 
young men deigning to inquire of her 
what she might want, and in a waddling 
walk she went straight to the studio whence 
the pianistic fireworks were still proceed- 
ing, and entered, evidently expected. I 
confess to a curiosity to know what she 
could do musically, and what her specialty 
might be. A dapper young Jew shortly 
came out, going over to where there were 
shelves of music, and, picking out a sheaf 
of pieces, returned to the studio, closing 
the door. I made up my mind to try to 
neutralize all the other noises and concen- 
trate my listening ss on 7 omy de- 
velopments from this studio. There was a 
speedy start. The young woman was the 
yossessor of a tremendous deep contralto, 
mtof an incredibly coarse type. The sounds 
she emitted were like grunts and wails, 
and her “style” was a continual nerve- 
racking portamento. Her phrases never 
extended beyond three or four notes be- 
tween breaths, and the “ music” she was 
— seemed to be confined to a 
compass less than an octave. I had never 
believed it possible that sounds so horrible 
and vulgar could issue from any seemingly 
civilized throat. I involuntarily glanced at 
the two women still on the mourners’ 
bench. The Broadway lady seemed un- 
moved, but the other girl was visibly shrink- 
ing and her face was drawn as if in pain. 

The manager’s door was now opened, 
and some man stepped out and left the 
room. The rat-faced boy beckoned to me, 
and I entered the office with a hope that 
the inclosure would at least give me some 
temporary relief from the pandemonium 
outside. Alas! I was doomed to disappoint- 
ment, as the room was only a glass parti- 
tion, without ceiling. 

As I handed the manager my card he 
pointed to a chair, but said nothing, and his 
face was expressionless while he read the 
note. He was somewhat short, but rather 
portly, and had a pallid, unwholesome 
countenance. 

When he had finished his reading and 
looked up, I laughingly asked if he stayed 
in the office most of the day, to which he 
answered, “ All the time.” 

“And is it like this?” pointing in the 
direction of the racket outside. 

“Yes, more or less,” was the reply. 

“ $4999 Pe 

How can you stand it?” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he said, wearily, “we don’t 
stand it very well; the chief caved in 
about a week ago,and had to go away to 
get his nerves tinkered up a bit.” 

“ Kindly tell me,” I asked, “who are all 
those people in there, and what are they 
trying to do ye 

“You see,” he answered, “they are 
Vaudeville artists, music-hall singers, and 
cabaret, entertainers, and as they have to 
fep a jour with the new songs issued 
right along, they come here to get them 
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June Mornings 


Bubble grains 
on berries 

Mix these airy, flimsy 
bubbles in every dish of 
berries. Use Puffed Rice 
or Corn Puffs. The blend 
is delightful. It adds what 
crust adds to a shortcake. 

At breakfast, also, serve 
with cream and sugar— 
any of these fragile, fas- 
cinating grains. 


June Evenings 


Whole wheat 
steam exploded 


Forsuppers, float Puffed 
Wheat in milk. That 
means whole wheat with 
every food cell blasted. 
The grains are puffed to 
eight times normal size. 

They seem like tidbits, 
but every flaky globule is 
a grain of wheat made 
easy to digest. 





June Afternoons 


Airy, nut-like confections 

For hungry children, crisp and 
douse with melted butter. Then 
Puffed Grains become nut-like con- 
fections, to be eaten like peanuts or 
popcorn. 

Use also like nut-meats as a gar- 
nish on ice cream. Use as wafers in 
your soups. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Prof. Anderson’s creations 


In Puffed Grains every food cell is blasted by a steam explo- 
sion. A hundred million steam explosions occur in every kernel. 
Thus digestion is made easy and complete. Every atom feeds. 

The grains are toasted, crisp and flimsy. They taste like nut- 
meats puffed. Never were grain foods made so inviting. 

But remember the great fact. Every element is fitted to 
digest. They are ideal grain foods which never tax the stomach. 

In summer serve at all hours, and in plenty. Keep all three 
kinds on hand. 


The Quaker Qals @mpany 


Sole Makers 3369 
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Wherever You Travel This 
Summer Carry American 
Express Travelers Cheques 


In Europe carry the new Sterling and French Franc Travel- 
ers Cheques. For the protection of travelers in 
Europe against unscrupulous money changers and 
fluctuating exchange rates, the American Express 
Company has devised and issued Sterling and French 
Franc Travelers Cheques which can be cashed in 
Great Britain and France at face value less a nomi- 
nal stamp tax. 





Sterling Cheques are issued in five and ten-Pound 
amounts. French Franc Cheques are issued in 
denominations of 200 and 400 Francs. 


You May Purchase These Cheques 
At banks and express offices, paying for them in Dollars at 
the current rate of exchange plus the usual com- 
mission, and thus insure the value of your American 
money in foreignlands before you start overseas. 
Like the old Dollar Travelers Cheques, the new Ster- 
ling and French Franc Cheques are self-identifying. 


In the United States, Canada, Alaska, Central and 
South America, the West Indies, and the Orient Carry 
American Express Dollar Travelers Cheques 


This sky-blue international currency, which has withstood 
the severe test of thirty years, is readily accepted 
in every country in the world. For convenience 
and absolute safety against loss, these Cheques are 
superior to any other form of travel funds. You 
sign these Cheques when you buy them and again 
when you cash them. Identification such as is 


for each one hundred dollars. 


For Large Amounts Carry 
American Express Letters of Credit, not as a substitute for 
Travelers Cheques, but rather to supplement them. 
American Express Travelers Letters of Credit are 
issued to travelers who wish to carry larger sums than 
they care to have in the form of Travelers Cheques. 


The American Express Travel Department 


With branch offices and connections around the world, can 
take care of all your travel requirements to any 
part of the world. Tours and Cruises in season. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 








required to cash personal checks is not essential— , 
your signature identifies you. They cost fifty cents 
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A METROPOLITAN SILHOUETTE 
(Continued) 
and get posted on them. That is one of our 
means of getting our publications known 
and sold.” 

“Ts that the only way?” I asked. 

“ Oh, no,” he laughed ; “ we have sing- 
ers of our own, and, as we keep tab on all 
kinds of entertainments going on in New 
York and vicinity, we send them out to 
furnish at least part of the programmes 
gratuitously. It takes lots of shoving and 
a pile of money. Just look here,” and he 
showed me a chart, indicating dates of 
events ahead, with the “ talent” provided 
for them. 

“ We also, of course, advertise in various 
show papers, and besides all the New York 
publications go in a regular stream over 
the entire country, where they somehow 
are absorbed.” 

At this moment some one entered the 
office without knocking, and the manager 
hailed the newcomer, a swarthy, burly 
man with somewhat the look of a prize- 
fighter, with a cordial “ Hello, Billy.” The 
man, ana | my presence, greete:| 
the manager in kind, and, grabbing the 
chart, still lying on the desk, he said: 
“The Maccabee shindig for to-morrow 
night in Newark has been postponed a 
week, which gives me a chance to go to 
the amateur minstrel show in Hackensack. 
Jim was billed for there, but he’ll as lief 

o to the community dance up at Harlem 
if it’s all right with you.” 

I gathered from this that the man was 
one of the firm’s entertainers or singers, and 
I admitted he looked likely enough to give a 
good account of himself in any kind of 
pnp contest ; but as to a singer—well, 

had my doubts. 

The conference of the two lasted only a 
moment, the chart was corrected, and 
“ Billy” departed as unceremoniously as 
he had come. 

I now briefly stated the business that 
had brought me, and, our talk finished, | 
rose to go. The manager escorted me out 
into the anteroom, where the din was still in 
full swing. The Broadway lady had disap- 
peared, but the other girl was still patiently 
waiting. I could not but feel that she was in 
the wrong stall, driven there probably by 
an urgent and immediate need of something 
to do to earn money in order to live. 

I left with a depressing conviction that 
the music I had heard, aside from the 
atrocious “ singing,” was incredibly cheap, 
inane, and vulgar, and I could not help 
remembering what the old Scotchman 
said : “I do not much care who makes the 
laws of a nation, if I may make its songs,” 
and I wished he might have included also 
its singers. 


CANADA AND THE MEAT 
PROBLEM 


Northward the course of empire is now 
taking its way, instead of westward, and 
the centers of civilization, which since the 
beginning of historic times have been 
moving north from the equator, have not 
yet reached their limit, and may go far 
north of New York or London. 

Greatness for Canada is forecast mainly 
because it is to become the greatest cattle- 
raising land in the world, through the sup- 
planting of the steer and cow by the musk- 
ox as a beef animal. The great possibilities 
of the musk-ox are as yet generally un- 
known. The name of “ Barren Lands” for 
the ten million acres of fine grazing land 
in northern Canada is as much of a mis 
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nomer as was calling Kansas, Nebraska, 
and Utah the “Great American Desert.” 

In these northern Canadian lands the 
meat problem of the world can be solved. 
“ Musk-ox,” too, is a misnomer for an ani- 
mal which is in reality a gigantic sheep, 
the meat of which tastes the same as beef, 
and which has a wool coat two and a half 
times as thick as that of the sheep. 

Reindeer meat, already being introduced 
by the Government in the West, and now 
in New York markets, is not to be com- 
pared with that of the musk-ox. The musk- 
ox can be grown all over the North. It 
needs no barns and no feed. It protects 
itself against the wolves, and it multiplies 
rapidly. It feeds on grass, while reindeer 
feed on the lichen which grows beneath 
the grass; the two animals can be pastured 
on the same land. Only in milk-giving 
capacity is it inferior to cattle. 

New York City. Mary L. Looram. 


A FACTORY NINE MILES 
LONG 


A short time ago there appeared an item 
in the columns of The Outlook referrin 
to the great Army base in Brooklyn onl 
speaking of its fifteen miles of railwa 
track. Talking about it with a friend, 

ot this piece of information. 

In the little village of Gretna Green, on 
the border of Scotland—the same haven to 
which so many eloping couples used to flee 
to have the ceremony performed which 
made them one—a factory nine miles long 
and one mile wide was built and turning 
out cordite by the ton in one year from the 
time the first sod was turned. 

In June, 1915, it was started, and in Sep- 
tember the following year was working full 
blast, employing thirty thousand people. 

Within the building are eighty miles of 
standard-gauge railway track and one hun- 
dred miles of narrow-gauge. 

Think of the immense quantity of mate- 
rial handled, and the speed with which it 
was molded when it kept eighty miles of 
railway busy ! 

It is difficult for one not on the spot to 
comprehend the magnitude of such work. 

JEAN McIntyre. 

Brooklyn, New York. 


OUR SOLDIER DEAD 


I cannot help telling you how much I 
admire the stand which you have taken in 
regard to the bill authorizing the return of 
the bodies of our soldier dead. To think 
that a commercial enterprise is back of 
this seems horrible to me. Who could be 
so base as to wish to profit from the 
wounds of these heroes and from the grief- 
stricken hearts at home? The boys who 
sleep in France are an honored band, en- 
shrined forever in the hearts of true 
Americans, and our war memorials will 
repeat their story to future generations. 
We can do them no new honor by dis- 
turbing their bodies. They are honored 
there by the French people, and their 
cemeteries will in future years become 
shrines to all Americans who pass that 


i 

upert Brooke said : 
If I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 

As iy say, can we not think of that 
ground in France as “eternally Ameri- 
can”? Moriet C. Wymay. 

Providence, Rhode Island. 
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St. Louis 


Invites Sixteen Industries 


GROUP of St. Louis business men smoked and 
ig chatted at their club. The conversation drifted 
to the one hundred new industries and fifteen 
million square feet of factory space built in St. 
= Louis during the last two years; the General 
Motors Company’s new $5,000,000 plant; the United Drug 
Company’s $3,000,000 factory, and other new industries 
representing many millions of dollars and employing more 
than 14,000 workers. 


As they talked, these keen business men began to 
realize the need of other types of industries to fully 
round out St. Louis as a well balanced trade center, 
ready to supply anything that might be called for 
over its industrial counter. A trade analysis con- 
vinced them that a wide market exists in St. Louis 
for many products not now made in St. Louis. 


U 


“The market is here, so why not bring factories 
here to make the goods?”’ asked one. 


That started something. At a later meeting each 
man had a list of articles needed in St. Louis territory 
but bought elsewhere. ‘We need shoe findings,”’ said 
a shoe manufacturer. ‘There’s an immense demand 
here for steel and copper wire,’’ said another. ‘“Ma- 
chine tools and drop forgings,’”’ chanted a third. The 
final count showed sixteen distinct types of industries 
needed to fill St. Louis’ industrial gaps. 


A banker, who had listened attentively, suddenly 
struck home with a proposition: 


“Let’s go after those sixteen industries we need. 
I'll contribute to an advertising fund to bring them 
toSt. Louis. Are you with me?” Within five minutes 
the fund was well up into the thousands. The 
municipality became interested and the City of St. 
Louis duplicated the business men’s subscriptions, 
dollar for dollar. 


This advertisement opens the campaign set in 
motion by those men of vim and vision. Here are the 
sixteen new lines of industry sought: 


Shoe laces and findings Farm implements 
Cotton spinning and textile mills Rubber products 
Steel and copper wire Locomotive works 
Machine tools and tool machinery Blast furnaces 
Automobile accessories and parts Cork products 
Tanneries and leather products Small hardware 
Malleable iron castings Dye stuffs 

Screw machine products Drop forge plants 


Which of the above interests you? Would a Mid- 
West factory help solve your production and distri- 
bution problems? A letter will bring you details. 
Address it to 


Director, New Industries Bureau 


St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar = inquiry will be made for this special service. | 


All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THz OUTLOOK FINANCIAL 


EPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





A GOOD TIME TO INVEST 


questions about the chances of higher quotations for securi- 

ties is answered, nine times out of ten, by a shrug of the 
shoulders and a dubious shake of th. head. A general feeling of 
uncertainty and doubt pervades the atmosphere. Some bankers 
make open predictions of a panic ; others, not so pessimistic, still 
seem to feel that there is a business depression coming and that 
the chances of a rise in the market are slim ; few think that there 
is any present prospect of a bull market. The point is, should this 
state of affairs cause uneasiness or is it cause ior encouragement ? 


Te caller in Wall Street these days who asks the usual 


The answer depends largely upon the situation in which the indi- 
vidual finds himself. If ho is prepared for the readjustment 
which seems surely to impend, ho has no need for worry. The 
man who is prepared never has. But is every one prepared, an‘! 
what reasons are there for thinking that a readjustment is about 
to take place, anyway ? 

Every one knows that prices are high; every one has known it 
for a long time. It has only becn recently, however, that any real 
objections have been made to them. Ever since the armistice was 
signed, over eighteen months ago, we have seemed to think tha: 








strength, safety, and service. 
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Your First Precaution 
In Buying Bonds 


““SUYING an investment is like buying anything else—your best pro- 
- tection is the character, reputation, and record of the Investment 
Banking House from which you make your purchase. 


The record of S. W. Straus & Co.—thirty-eight years without loss to any 
client—is a guide to everyone seeking sound investments. It means financial 
It signifies long and broad experience, cool 
judgment in the selection and purchase of securities, and sound policies. 
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The first mortgage 6% bonds, safeguarded under the Straus Plan, chosen 
from the best securities the country affords, are bonds which will always 
be a source of satisfaction to you, and on which principal and interest will 
always be paid in cash on the days due. They are in $1,000 and $500 
amounts, and yield 6% net, with 4% Federal Income Tax paid. 


We invite inquiries from all investors and urge you to write today for our 
booklet, “Safety and 6%”, and our current offerings of well-safeguarded 6% 
securities. Ask for 


Booklet F-1005 


S.W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
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ECc_CO—X—* Xvi 


NEW YORK CHICAGO: 
150 Broadway Straus Building 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 
Penobscot Bidg. Metropolitan Bank Bldg. Shawmut Bank Bldg. Crocker Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
Stock Exchange Bldg. Dun Bidg. Merchants Bank Bldg. Keystone Bidg. = 
CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON = 


National City Bldg. First National Bank Bldg. Merchants Nat’! Bank Bidg. Nat’l Metropolitan Bank Bldg. 





First Mortgage Bonds Exclusively 
Thirty-eight Years Without Loss to Any Investor : 
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money was made for one purpose only—to 
spend. Because the things we wanted to 
buy were expensive was no reason, appar- 
ently, why we should not buy them just the 
same. A change has taken place. People 
are beginning to hesitate before they pay 
the high prices now obtaining. The “ Over- 
all Clubs” are an indication of this and a 
significant sign of the times. Merchants 
are taking notice of this altered attitude, 
and reports from all over the country in- 
dicate that confidence in their ability to 
offer goods at constantly advancing prices 
and not lessen the demand for them is 
waning. Prices have mounted so steadily 
and consistently that it would seem as if at 
last they had reached the point where of 
their own accord they would put a check 
on buying. If business is to be done, there 
must be a demand for the goods produced 
by business. If high prices lessen demand, 
prices must be sondineted. It certainly 
seems as if this readjustment were about 
to begin, if indeed it is not under way 
chunks, 

Another important factor in bringing 
about a readjustment is the present short- 
age of credit. Getting credit is borrowing 
money. Not long ago a banker made the 
statement that it seemed to him everybody 
in the world was trying to borrow money, 
and for a while their wants were accom- 
modated. But it is not so easy to borrow 
now. The Federal Reserve banks have 
been putting on the brakes, and banks 
throughout the country now scrutinize 
with the greatest care the purposes for 
which the prospective borrower intends to 
use the funds he seeks to get. If you 
want money to build yourself a home, well 
and good; you'll probably have little 
trouble in getting it. If you want to bor- 
row money for something which is not 
deemed essential, or at least necessary, 
you'll find it rather difficult. This is de- 
flation at work, and it is having its effect. 
The security markets have felt the effects 
of inability to borrow money, and the 
markets for commodities are beginning to 
be affected the same way. For one reason, 
there is not as much money in the country 
as there was a short time ago. This 
means that the public must decide with 
more care than formerly what to buy with 
what it has. People must choose their 
purchases with more attention to their 
usefulness. Some of the big department 
stores, evidently sensible of the reaction 
against high prices, are offering their en- 
tire stocks of merchandise at liberal reduc- 
tions; also it is reported that they are 
showing considerable hesitation about re- 
plenishing stocks at present price levels. 
This means that manufacturers will re- 
ceive fewer orders and face a slackening 
in their volume of business. Certain of 
them, those engaged in manufacturing 
non-essentials, are already cutting down 
their hours of work and employing fewer 
people. This means that it should be 
easier to find workers, and the essential 
industries, long short-handed, should be 
enabled to get the help they need, and 
probably at lower prices. After all, it is 
not how many dollars a man earns that is 
the important thing, but how much he can 
buy with the dollars he has. Is labor any 
better off now than it was ten years 
ago? Possibly, but it is certainly more 
discontented. ‘The higher wages that pre- 
vail at present have not brought happiness. 
Cheaper prices seem more apt to accom- 
plish thi. ~ sult. 


Now w xt applies to the commodity 
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THE WORLD'S SUGAR BOWL 


T HE Island of Cuba produces one-third of the cane sugar of 
the world. It produces one fourth of the world’s supply of 
both cane and beet sugar. Cuba is truly «the world’s sugar bowl.” 





Sugar is an essential food product. The prevailing scarcity has 
emphasized its importance. There is a universal demand 
for increased production, to finance which requires large sums. 


Halsey, Stuart & Co, is committed to the policy of financing fundamental 
industries through the outright purchase of their bonds or notes, and the 
distribution of these securities among investors. Bonds of such companies, 
based on human needs, afford exceptional security to investors. 


As an example of our industrial offerings we recommend the Ten Year 
7% Convertible Debentures of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation, the largest 
producer of raw sugar in the world. These debentures mature in 1930, 
and constitute the only funded debt of this great organization, with total 
assets of almost $100,000,000, or four times the amount of this issue. 


More complete details regarding the sugar industry, Cuba as @ 
producing center, and the investment merits and possibilities of 
value of the conversion feature of the Cuba Cane Sugar Corporation 
Debentures will be sent upon request for circular O.M. 5. The 
circular alse lists a wide variety of other investment offerings. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED—SUCCESSORS TO 


N. W. HALSEY & CO., CHICAGO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
209 Ss. LA LLE ST. 49 WALL ST. LAND TITLE BLOG. 10 POST OFFICE 6@. 
; “CET ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 


FORD BLOG. SECURITY BLOG. MET. BK BLOG. FIRST WIS. NAT, BK BLOG. 


If vou need a convenient and accurate method of recordin 
your securities our LOOSE LEAF SECURITY RECOR 
will be found of great assistance for your purchases of 
bonds, stocks and mortgages. 
A copy will be sent you without 
cost or obligation if you will 
write for Book No. OM6. 
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Are You An Investor? 


During the past year the Financial Editor of 
The Outlook has helped hundreds of Outlook 
readers to solve intelligently their particular 
investment problems. Perhaps you are contem- 
plating a shifting of your present holdings or 
have fresh funds to invest. In either case we 


shall be 


glad to give you specific informa- 


tion on any securities in which you may be 
interested. A nominal charge of one dollar per 
inquiry will be made for this special service. 


THE OUTLOOK FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 


The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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and manufacturers 


attention. 





Big Business 


demands the most extensive banking facilities. These 
we are able to offer. We keep in close touch with 
trade and commercial conditions throughout the 
World, and are in position to supply to merchants 
desired valuable 


Inquiries are solicited and will receive our best 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits 
$37,000,000 
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FirnsT FARM MORTGAGES 


AND Rea Estate Bon os 


One of Our 
First Farm Mortgages 


No. 6290—$6,000—6%. Secured by 320 acres in 
Ward County, N. D., only two miles from market— 
in a first-class agricultural section. First-class 
soil—250 acres tillable. Buildings are valued at 
$2,700—Land, $12,000. This is the home of the bor- 
rower, who owns 9 work horses, 13 cows, some other 
stock and a full line of machinery. 

Our farm loans have been purchased by investors 
for more than 36 years without the loss of a dollar. 
Send for descriptive pamphlet “S” and list of 
current offerings. 








nder & Co 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 








FIRST MORTGAGE FARM LOAN BONDS 


DANFORTH FARM MORTGAGES represent con- 
servative Loans on productive farm lands worth more 
than double the amount of the debt. 

Not One Dollar lost in sixty-two years. 

Interest paid promptly when due. 

For sale in $500 and $1,000 denominations and upward. 
Complete information furnished upon request. 

Ask for Booklet and Investor’s List No. 58. 


A:G:Danforth:&:© 


Founded A.D. 1858 
WASHINGTON - ILLINOIS 

















Important to Subscribers 


When you notify The Outlook of a change in your address 
both old and new address should be given. Kindly write, 
if possible, two weeks before the change is to take effect 
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How G. L. Miller & Company Create Good Mortgage Bond Investments 
V. Serial Maturities Protect Miller 


Investors 


All Miller loans on real estate are arranged 


ona 
Fundamentals Which Make 
Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
Sound Investments. 
- Income-producing Properties 
- First Mortgages 
« Security at Least 200%, 
. Non-speculative Properties 
. Serial Maturities erty 
. Sinking Fund to Meet Payments 
+ Trustee’s Supervision 
A new booklet entitled «Creating 
Good Investments” gives full par- 


lan of serial maturities, from 4% to 
7% of the loan coming due each year. 


By a gradual reduction of the loan the 
security back of the bonds still outstanding 
constantly increases since the entire prop- 
remains under first mortgage until the 


loan has been fully retired. 


pase ag Mortgage Real Estate Bonds yielding 7%, are 





ticulars. Write for copy. 


of $100, $500 and $1000 at mae 


turities of 2 to 10 years. Current offerings sent on request. 


G.L.MILLER & COMPANY, Inc., 


1321 Hurt BuiIL_DING,=- ATLANTA,GA.. 
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markets also is in large measure applicable 
to the market for securities. People are 
not so anxious to speculate.as they were. 
One or two sharp breaks in security prices 
have warned them that the man who buys 
specelatine securities is running great risks. 
; ar scrutinize possible investments with 
much greater care than formerly ; man 
peers are not investing at all. As in their 

omes they are no longer buying luxuries, 
so they are fighting shy of speculative se- 
curities, which are luxuries that only the 
man in a position to lose money can afford. 
The same psychology that keeps a man 
from paying $100 for a suit of clothes that 
he suspects is worth only $40 leads him to 
believe that certain stocks may be selling in 
about the same proportion of price to ae. 
The difficulties and high rates incident to 
borrowing money for stock-market pur- 
chases also have had a restraining effect. 
So it is that Wall Street is somewhat down- 
cast and pessimistic about higher security 
prices. But are there real grounds for 
pessimism ? 

Wall Street has a habit of discounting 
good and bad news before it happens. It is 
barely possible, therefore, that if there are 
breakers ahead the people in Wall Street 
have seen them and taken all possible pre- 
cautions for passing through them in salle. 
In other words, security prices may have al- 
ready discounted possible business troubles 
and may not go much, if any, lower. This 
would not necessarily mean, however, that 
they are going higher right away. Many 
people, in fact, expect the market to sta 
about as it is until the readjustment whic 
Wall Street seems to have largely under- 
gone already takes place in the rest of the 
country. Suppose there is a collapse. Peo- 
ple are apt to lose their heads at such 
times, but it seems as if things would soon 
have to get under way again, because the 
world is in need of too many things. ‘These 
things must be supplied, though probably 
supplied on a readjusted scale of costs 
and prices. If, as seems probable, security 
prices have already discounted possible bad 
news, they should respond quickly to good 
news. The readjustment promises to be of 
more benefit than otherwise to the majority 
of people, even though at the time it is 

oing on it may, in some cases, be exceed- 
ingly unpleasant. Breakers are ahead, 
perhaps, but a smoother sea beyond them 
than the one through which we now are 
sailing. 

And when we get into that smoother sea, 
what then? Business and life promise to 
be on a more stable and sane basis. In 
terms of money, as we are used: to it, 
things will no doubt sell for more nearly 
their true worth, commodities and securities 
both. 

In the case of securities, there seems no 
question that many are selling at levels 
about as low as we are apt to see again. 
Bonds, according to the best opinion, are 
selling now at absolutely bottom prices, 
regardless of personas | changes. One 
doesn’t need to speculate to buy them. Buy 
them outright and be patient; buy only 
those which have ample security behind 
them—those of companies which have 

roved their ability to succeed, which are 

ortified against hard times, and whose 
products will always be in demand. There 
are unusual opportunities to buy this kind 
of securities to-day, and there are many of 
them to be had. This is no time to specu- 
late, to be sure, but it does seem a good 
time to invest. 
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Invest Profitably | 
by Mail | 


\ K 7E have many thousands of satis- 

fied investors throughout the 
United States. Electric and gas com- 
panies with which we are identified 
serve upwards of.2,200,000 people in 
500 cities and towns. These enter- 
prises have stood the tests of peace, 
war and reconstruction. They grow 
as the Nation grows. Upwards of 
15,000 people in the cities which they 
serve—Minneapolis, St. Paul, Louis- 
ville, Fargo, Sioux Falls, Oklahoma 
City, Pueblo, Stockton, San Diego, 
etc.—have invested money in these 
properties and receive substantial 
cash returns. 


You can share in the earnings of 
modern water powers, steam turbine 
plants, gas works, etc., by investing 
in the 


Preferred Stock of 


Standard Gas 
& Electric Co. 


| | Paying the Investor 
About 9% at Present Price 


Our Monthly Purchase Plan 


enables you to save and invest prof- 
itably at the same time. It is simple 
and convenient. Now is the best 
time in years to put away 50 cent 
dollars so that they will be worth 100 
cents later on. 








Illustrated Booklet OM-11 on Request 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
New York Providence Boston 











111 Broadway 10 Weybosset St. 30 State St. 























HELP WANTED 2% ¥cu in need of a 


Mother’ 's Helper, Com. 
panion, Nurse, Governess, Teacher, B or Prof 
Assistant? The Classified Want Department of The Outlouk 
has for many years offered to subscribers a real service. A 
small advertisement in this department will bring results- 
The rate is only ten cents per word. Address 

Department of Classified Advertising, 
THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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SAVING IN SMALL WAYS— 
WASTE OF GASOLINE 


(From the ** Financial Commercial 


and Chronicle’) 


Some persons are so heedless that they, 


will not be careful even when the bills for 
the material they are wasting are presented 
directly to them for payment, and many 
thousands are entirely indifferent when 
those bills do not come before them but go 
to their employer. 

A competent and careful locomotive 
engineer can appreciably lessen fuel con- 
sumption by skillful handling of his power, 
and so can a fireman, oe | so can men 
about roundhouses ; railway executives rec- 
ognize this, and have long tried to influ- 
ence employees to care, even a 
them their part in any savings they might 
make. _Motormen on electric roads can 
consume more or less current, according 
as they handle controller and brake ; and 
the same possibility of economy or waste- 
fulness runs through every line and place 
of labor. 

This is certainly worth considering now, 
and it is a too little noticed cause of scar- 
city and consequently high prices. A lead- 
ing maker of motor trucks reprints, as an 
advertisement, an article in the financial 
section of the Philadelphia “ Public 
Ledger ” of recent date, on the continual 
waste of gasoline. 

This is observable ‘everywhere, in 
motors made to “race” unnecessarily 
and allowed to run idly while the ve- 
hicle 1s standing, because the attendant 
dislikes trouble or perhaps because there 
is no self-starting mechanism; the boss 
pays the bill, and the driver does not 
care, nor does he so much as think. The 
article tries to make him think. The per- 
sons, it truly says, who are wasting gas- 
oline are penalizing everybody, and all 
owners of automobiles in the first instance. 
There are six millions of passenger cars in 
the country, and there is a shortage of 
asoline, made more acute by gross waste. 
t is estimated that this waste is a half- 
— per day per car, caused by bad 
andling, needless mileage, and otherwise, 
making three million gallons a day; the 
rise in the fuel may force many cars out of 
use ere long. 

The non-owner of a car may not see 
how he is personally affected by a wastage 
of even 1 ‘00 million gallons a year, so the 
writer explains. Motor trucks . the hun- 
dred thousands are in service and are 
doing great work, as has been illustrated 
in various temporary and local interrup- 
tions of rail traffic. 

A gallon of fuel will supply energy 
to drive a one-ton truck fifteen miles, 
which means fifteen tons of freight one 
mile; if users of passenger cars would 
save that daily half-gallon consumed 
unprofitably, it would aggregate nearly 
16,425 million “ton miles” of haul. The 
application i is that “if the price of gasoline 
advances the cost of transporting goods 
will increase, and you will have to pay it in 
the higher prices of eggs, milk, beef, vege- 
tables, moving household goods, and any- 
thing and everything you eat or use.’ 

This is a correct deduction. When fuel 
is spilled about or goes out through the 
exhaust without expending energy usefully ’ 
it is “ burning ” a little of everybody’s re- 
sources; it is in this respect the same as 
needless consumption by fires. We need to 
greatly increase production, but need also 
to stop leakages. 


























Eight 
Per Cent 


With Excellent 


Opportunity for 
Additional Profit 


An unusually well 
safeguarded First Pre- 
ferred Stock of one of 
our most important and 
profitable industries. 


Net tangible asset $343 for 
each preferred share. 


Equity in New York real 
estate alone $160 for 
each preferred share. 


Earnings nine times pre- 
ferred dividend require- 
ments. 

Management conservative 
and successful. 


Four plants in strategic 
locations. 


Issue to be rapidly retired 
by sinking fund. 


We recommend this 
investment and offer it 
on a basis assuring an 
additional profit. Ask for 
Circular No. 1076 Z. 


Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Est. 1865—Inc. 1918) 


10 South La Salle St. 
Chicago 
BRANCHES 


Detroit Cleveland 
St. Louis Milwaukee 


(E 104) 
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SOOTHING 

QUIETNESS 
On the cinderless paths of the Great 
Lakes — so deliciously restful to 
tired city nerves—is only one of the 
advantages of this kind of summer 
travel, for business or pleasure, on 
the palatial, luxurious D. & C. Line 


steamers, 
DAILY 
Detroit and Cleveland 


Detroit and Buffalo 
Three Trips Weekly 
(June 16to July 1) 
Detroit, Alpena, Mack- 
inac, St. Ignace 


Six Trips Weekly 
(July 1 to Sept. 15) 


Rail tickets accepted, either direc- 
tion, between Detroit and Buffalo. 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION CO. 


A. A. Schantz, Pres.tand Gen. Mgr. 
J. T. McMillan, Vice-Pres. 
L. G. Lewis, Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Send 2¢ stamp for illustrated pomphlet 
and Great Lakes Map to L. G. 
G Detroit, 


Mich 





=UROP ALL A zrave 
ENTHUSIAST 
cule -the War Zone— the Chateau Coun- 
-Roman France—the Riviera—the Best 


bg Italy Amalfi by moonlight—the Italian 
Lakes the Best. of ? dwitentiand—Be Igium— 
London—the Shakespeare Country. 79 davs— 
June 19 to September 6. Price $1, 025. Half 
a dozen places yet to be filled in a limited 
pasty. jrite at once to Professor W. D. 


CROCKETT, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 











and 
Where climate, scenery, 
world - renowned baths, 
distinguished society, lend 


a charm found in few 
watering places. 


Hotels famous for Hos- 

itality and Comfort— 
[odern Bathing Estab- 
lishments — Magnificent 
Casinos. Golf, Riding, 
Sailing, Driving, and all 
other Sports. 


Secure Accommodations Now 


Paris-Lyon and Mediterranee 


Railway 
281 Fifth Ave., cor. 30th St., New York 
Telephone Madison Square 9690 








EUROPE IS OPEN 


$460 and Up 
Cathedrals, Galleries, Ris Mountains. 
Exceptional arrangements for Paris and the 
Battletields. Small parties with experienced 
leaders. Sail May, June, July. 


THE TEMPLE TOURS, 80 Boylston St., Boston 11, Mass. 


DO NOT DECIDE 


upon any TOUR to EUROFE till you 

have _ investigated thee ECONOMICAL 

TOUR under the management of the 
Busiest Bureau in Boston. 


Economical Tour, 821 Centre St., Boston 30, Mass. 








at my expense 


Go to Europe by organizing a 
small party. Babcock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1900. 


TOUR NEW ENGLAND 
SEND A 2c. STAMP TO THE 
BANCROFT, WORCESTER, 
MASS. FOR COMPLETE ITIN- 
ARY OF NEW ENGLAND'S 
HISTORICAL POINTS. OF. IN- 
TEREST & FAMOUS BEAUTY 
SPOTS. ADDRESS DEPT. 0. 


EUROPEAN Tours 


Motoring A Special 
JAPAN - CHINA: ROU? THe “WORLD 
BENNETTS - TRAVEL: BUREAU 


$06 FIFTH AVENUE, NEWYORK TEL VANDERBILT 5348 
TRIP TO 


EUROPE FOR BOYS 


Manager: Matthien Jetteur, M.A., 
Asheville School, Asheville, N.C. 
Directors : Jack Reardon, B.A.,of Taft School; 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham School; 
8S. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. 
Announcement on request to Mr. Jetteur. 


























Now it’s 


SWITZERLAND 


again 
The land of unlimited pos- 

| sibilities for the vacationist. 
Write for Packet No. 

f 103, containing the Hotel | 
Guide, descriptive book- 
lets and maps, enclosing 

le postage 
SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 
Be 241 Fifth Ave., . New York 








JAPAN 


Are you interested in it ? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 


for 120-page Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


ee 

Are You Going To 
Europe This Year? 
Tours sailing June 12, 19 and 26, six to 
twelve weeks in length. 
Prices reasonable. 
Let us send you our itineraries. 

* Address 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street, Newton, Mass. 


EUROPE 1920 


MODERATE-PRICED TOURS 


H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
1021 Little Building 
Boston 11, Massachusetts 


4 EUROPE 
EDUCATION JTRAVEL-RECREATION 


PRICES MODERATE 
| 2021 LITTLE BUILDING-BOSTON 


Holidays in NORWAY 


Land of the Midnight Sun. Seventy years’ 
experience in planning tours thru this won- 
derful country. Sail June 24 and June 25. 
Send for booklet. 
BENNETT’S TRAVEL BUREAU 
506 Fifth Avenue, New York 






































Tickets, Tours, Cruises 
EUROPE AND WEST INDIES 
Careful Personal Service given to each individual 


American Travel Club, Box 0. Wilmington. Del. 





CANADA 
————== "x ————_—= = = 


i} ° j | 
This Year— 
i e | H 
‘| Niagara Falls | 
Dining on the beautiful 
||| Clifton baleonnades, guests i 
||| command the finest view |||! 
|| of that marvel of the world, |) 
||| Niagara Falls. 

Cool, light, airy rooms and |||) 
modern comforts. Direction | 
\||| of the United Hotels Co. | | 
||} Write I. F, DAILY, Mgr., | 
| y 10 River Road, Niagara | 
| | Falls, Ont. for Free Booklet 


The 
CLIFTON 






































** HIGHLANDS 
of ONTARIO »» Hay Fever 


Unknown 


One thousand to two thousand feet above 
the sea. Modern hotels- in Algonquin 
Park, Muskoka Lakes, Georgian i ay, 
Lake of Bays, Kawartha Lakes, and Tim- 
agami. Fishing, boating, bathing, golf, 
Write tor free illustrated literature. 


C. G. Orttenburger, Desk “X” 
907 Merchants Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 


etc, 


Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 

















CONNECTICUT 
The Wayside Inn 


New Milford, pasta Co., Conn, 
In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 
the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. E. Cast.e, Proprietor. 


The Hillhurst 


Norfolk, Connecticct 
OPENS MAY 3ist 


Elevation 1,400 ft. Steam heat. Open 
fires. Electrie light. Purest spring 
water. Booklet and rates on applica- 
tion. A. E. McLEAN, Propr. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


tie FT amilton 
14th & K Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
A Select Family and Transient Hotel 
Ideal Location. Modern appointments and 
Home-like. Good table. American plan 


$3.50 up daily; special rates by week. 
Booklet. IRVING O. BALL, Proprietor. 


MAINE 


THE HOMESTEAD 


BAILEY ISLAND, ME. Open June 
15 to Sept. 15. Air, scenes and table all of the 
best. Booklet on application. M. J. DURIE. 


“ od ” . ” 
The Firs” and ‘ ‘Camp Penobscot 
DEER ISLE, MAINE 
Hotel, Tents, Cottages, Cabins— Woods and 
Shore. “‘ Keep the family together.” Camp 
privileges, supervised sports, and expert 
tutoring (if desired) for the boys. Rates mod- 

erate. $8. B. KNOWLTON, Haverford, Pa. 


C% MP ALAMOOSOOK. East 
Orland, Me. For adults. Boating, fish- 
ing, tramping, tennis. Good food, good beds, 
ood company. Write for booklet. Miss E. M. 
3UCK, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N.J. 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
HIGH ROCK HOTEL 


Near Beach and Pine Woods 





























MAINE 


YORK CAMPS Sfewisvork Prop. 
Famots Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, o » open fires, 

near by, 


central dining-room. Ga 
boating, bathing, fishing. — vegetables, 


eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet. 


NORTH CAMPS 


Thisis where you get unexcelled fishing 
for TROUT and LANDLOCKED 
SALMON 
Excellent table, spring water, camps, 
and service. Booklet on request. 


RANGELEY LAKE, ME. 


P. O. ADDRESS, RANGELEY, ME. 


HE OCEAN HOUSE 
BEACH, ME. Leading hott. hus 
location. All conveniences. Excellent cuisine. 
Comfortable and homelike. Golf, tenni 
beautiful drives, bathing ona fishing. Idea’ 
spot for children. Booklet. J. SLMPSON. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HOTEL PURITAN 


Ave. Boston 

THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the east homelike hotels in the world. 
Your inquiries gladly answered 


01-Costello: gt and our booklet mailed —y~> 


CAPE COD rine 


PINES 
COTUIT, MASS. 


Boating, bathing excellent. Cottages. Ideal 
place for summer.Own garden.C. D.Crawford. 


If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot » a more ane place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without-extravagance, 


HOTEL ASPINWALL 


LENOX, MASS. 

High and Cool in the Berkshires 
A HOTEL OF DISTINCTION 
OPENS JUNE 12. ELEVATION 1,400 FEET 
Desirable Cottages with hotel service. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Managers 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 
MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A Te cosy little er me the sea. 
IPENS JUNE 12, 1920 
Private baths. Descriptive book let. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 
91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season July 1 to Sept. 8. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon 

application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


CRESCENT INN 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Transient and Quiet Location 
Permanent Guests Excellent Cuisine 


Accommodated 
Few minutes’ walk 


Exclusive Clientele 0 
Open All Year from Smith College. 


BEACH HOUSE 


Siasconset, Mass. 


NANTUCKET — D 


Golfers’ Summer Paradise 
Best 18-hole seashore course in U.S 
Tennis, surf bathing, etc. 
No Malaria. No Hay Fever. No Hot Days 
American Plan Moderate Rates 


MERWIN J. BULKLEY, Proprietor 


WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
Open May 20th 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 
































































The Lafayette Lodge and Cottages 
WORTHINGTON, MASS. 

A large airy house with spacious porches, elec- 

tric lights, open fires, running hot and cold 

water in all rooms. Also rooms with private 

baths. In the Berkshire Hills, 1,500 feet eleva- 

tion. Golf, tennis, ete, ( Write for booklet C.) 
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__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 
Under New Management 
Catering to a discriminating clientele. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Canoeing, 
Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Dancing 
Cottages for rent. Booklet sent on request 
New York Office: HOTEL SAN RAFAEL 
65-69 West 45th St., near 5th Ave. 














J. Thomas Russell, Prop. 


On Lake Wentworth, Wolfeboro, N. H. 
Eleven cottages and bungalows on shore of 
lake. Central dining hall and social hall for 
dancing, entertainments, etc. Boating, bath- 
ing, fishing. Beautiful drives ‘and mountain 
climbing. Healthful outdoor life. Table sup- 
plied from large farm. Address 

Cc. H. STEVENS, Wolfeboro, N. H. 








NEW YORK 


Stamford, N. Y., in the Catskills 
Famous for its cuisine, select clientage, and 
home a Suites with private baths. 
Orchestra. Golf, tennis, swimmin; pool. Sad- 
die horses. Booklet. E. L. JONES, Mgr. 


On Lak 

Come to Camp Sacandaga <0", hake, 
A camp for the lovers of the out-of-doors. 
Refin surroundings. table. Large 
living-hall. Cottages and tents for sleeping. 
Boats and canoes. Black fishing. Hikes 
into the woods. Nights around the camp-fire. 
Everything comfortable and homelike. Folder 
and terms upon application. Address Cuas. T. 
Meyer, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. Y. 


HOTEL WANAKENA 


WANAKENA, N. Y. 
Heart of Adirondacks, on Cranberry Lake 
Accommodates 125. Private baths. Best of 
everything. Write for rates. T. J. FLOOD. 








Country Board 
Adult Boarders on old- 


Wanted fashioned Virginia farm. Ex- 
cellent cooking. Conveniences. Delightful 
spring and suinmer season. 2,111, Outlook. 


Real Estate 
CONNECTICUT 
MYSTIC, CONN. fiero 
furnished. Bath, slootricity. garden. Backs 


on river. Season $500. AYRES, Boys’ 
Club, 10th St. and Ave, A, N. Y. City. 


NORFOLK, CONN. 


Litchfield Hills, 1200 feet above sea 
Modern house, furnished. Spring water, elec- 
tric light, fine view. Ice-house filled. Garage. 
L. D. BuLK ey, 39 West 58th St., New York. 


ei es 
Ss 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. \4h" 
overlooking lake ; boat, ice ; terms reasonable. 
M. H. Smiru, 514 5th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





























NEW JERSEY 


ENGLESIDE 
a 


Opens June 18, The best combination of 
seashore features on the coast. Matchless bay 
for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and bath- 
ing. Five tennis courts. The Engleside has all 
the modern conveniences, private baths with 
sea and fresh water. Booklet. R. F. Engle,Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM HAY FEVER 
NEW YORK 


Back Log) 7.2" 
Camp of the 


Open Air 


INDIAN LAKE 
The Adirondacks 


If you want to take your vacation in the 
woods, to spend your days on lakes, inlets, 
and trails, and your evenings and nights by 
the camp-tire, to fish, study birds and flowers, 
and climb mountains, to have the company of 





The 





















enthusiastic campers and the guidance of a 
family who are experts in wilderness outing, 
send for the booklet on the * Back Log Idea.’ 
Tuomas K. Brown, Jr., 360 W. 21st St., N.Y. C. 
ag ont See 
mat om Hurricane, Essex Co., N.Y. 
Ya r& Season opens June 12th. Com- 
‘ Wh fortable, homelike. Altitude 
1,800 ft. Extensive verandas 
“a overlooking Keene Valley. 
Trout fishing. Camping. .Golf links, nine well- 
kept greens. Mile course. Tennis and croquet. 
Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. Furnished cot- 
tages, allimprovements. Terms $21 to $35 per 
week. Special rates for season. Address K. 
BevxknaP, Mgr., Hurricane, Essex Co., N. Y. 
° At Keene Valley, N. Y. “Edge- 
Adirondacks wood.” Accom. 10. Private. 
Affords fine fishiyg, golf, tennis and mt. climb- 
ing. Rates $18 to $21. Apply W. H. OTIS. 
KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Fresh vegetables. V ro heart 
of mts. $17 a week and up. Special rates for sea- 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BEEDE, Mgr. 


ADIRONDACKS 


Interbrook Lodge and Cottages 
Keene Valley, N.Y. Very heart of mts., spruces, 
and pines. ‘1.500 elevation. $15a week and up. 
Beautiful illustrated booklet. M. E. LUCK. 


Hotel Westminster 


** 1,000 Islands”” and the Great North Country 
Write for information and booklet to 
Hotel Westminster, Alexandria Bay, New York 


GRANT HOUSE 


JEFFERSON HEIGHTS 
CATSKILL, N. Y. 
Reautiful location. Accommodates 200 guests. 
‘ine lawns and trees. Extensive veranaas 
overlooking Berkshire Hills. Tennis, dancing, 
automobiling and bathing. Convenient to 
town of Catskill. Write for Booklet A. 
STEDMAN & LOWNDES, Proprietors. 


On Great South Bay, Bellport, L. I. 
Cool, comfortable, charming Family Resort. 
Table supplied from own farm. Sports—sail- 
ing, fishing, ocean bathing, golf, tennis. 

















HOW would you like to live for 2 or 3 weeks or 
months, in cottage or hotel, on a strip of land 


VIRTUALLY SIX MILES AT SEA? 


Where there are congenial neighbors and all 
of the conveniences of home. W here the breeze 
seldom stops blowing; where boating, bath- 
ing and fishing are daily pastimes and where 
the cost is reasonable. Do you know that 


POINT O’ WOODS, L. I. 


only 50 miles froun New York, is such a place ? 


Direct inquiries to C. W. NASH, Supt., Point 0” Woods, L. L 





NEW YORK CITY 


T 63 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON “3 3ante 
aiipining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





COTTAGE TO LET ; 


Great Diamond Island, Me. 
(Portland Harbor). Rent $850. Every- 
thing furnished but silver. 6 bedrooms. Large 
glass-enclosed porch and sleeping porch. Gas 
in every room. Hot and cold water. Tele- 
phone connection. Inquire of owner. E. M. 

URBANK, 146 East 39th St., New York City. 





RHODE ISLAND. 


“A SUMMER AT SEA” 
Wonderful sea air. Surf bathing beach, 
golf and tennis all on premises. Salt and fresh 
water fishing and boating. Tuna, bluefish, 
swordfish, bass, etc. Dancing, etc.,in assembly 
room. Young and old benefited. Hay fever 
relieved. Best class patrons. Board by 


week or month. Booklet. VAILL COT- 
TAGES, BLOCK ISLAND, R. I. 











™ (33) 
The Leading Hotel of Rests 
Block Island, Rhode Island 


C. C. BALL, Proprietor 


Narra ransett Bay, Jamestown, R. 
1. Thorndyke Hotel and nicely 
furnished Cottages, on the shore, at 
moderate rates. Booklets. P. H. HORGAN, 


VERMONT 


COLONIAL INN, Poultney, Vt. 


Three modern buildings with all improve- 
ments, located in beautiful village in Green 
Mts. Fresh milk, fruits, and vegetables from 
farm. Attractive walks and drives. Mountain 
climbing. Formerly The Dorms. Box O. 


NHESTER, VT. “ The Maples.” Delight- 

/ ful summer home. Cheerful, large, airy 

rooms, pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 

piazza, croquet. fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
Refs. exchanged. The Misses SARGEANT. 


WYOMING 


WYOMING 
Trapper Lodge 


An all season stock ranch. Good water, 
table, fishing, and_ saddle horses. Camp 
OUTDOORS WITH COMFORT in the Big 
Horn Mountains. Address 

WYMAN & SONS, Shell, Wyoming.- 


Health Resorts 


M . An exclusive resort 
Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium {i “fi peanesert 
Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis. 3 resident physi- 
cians. Under successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Vait, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


LINDEN eople to Get Well 


Doylestown, Pa. |an institution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage, Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circniar to 
Roserr Lirrincorr Water, M.D. 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


THE BETHESDA Wie 8)ains. 


A sanitarium for the invalid, the convalescent, 
and the aged. Address for terms 
ALICE GATES BUGBEE, M.D. Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet, restfui and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependabie and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience.’ Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous sys- 
tem aspecialty. Fred. W. Seward, Sr.. M.D., 
Fred. W. Seward. Jr.. M.D.. Goshen. N.Y. 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in ali respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hitcncock, M.D. 


Dr. Reeves’ Sanitarium 
A Private Home for chronic, nervous, and 
mental patients, Alsoelderly people requiring 
care. Harriet E. Reeves, MDS Melrose, Mass, 



































oe Place for Sick 





























N t. Desert, South West Harbor, Me. At- 
tractive cottage, furnished, to rent. 8 

rooms and bath,also fireplace.Near Claremont 

Hotel. Can give references. 2,181, Outlook. 


RANGELEY LAKE, ME. 


Excertionally attractive villa. Splendidly 
furnished, located and equipped. RENT sea- 
son or SALE. Particulars—views. Address 
E. A. HARRISON, 60 West 53d St., New York. 


To Rent—Fully Furnished 


Summer Home. 8(-mile view _up and 
down the coast. Rockland 2 miles, Camden 4 
miles, on_car line. Near Hotel Samoset golf 
course. Ernest C. Davis, Rockland, Maine. 








MASSACHUSETTS | 


114-Acre Estate for Sale 


on the State road, 30 minutes out of Boston, 
in EAST BRAINTREE, 3 minutes’ 
walk from R.R. station. Elevated from the 
street; garage attached; garden and fruit 
trees. Large room with pipe organ; all electri- 
cal appliances installed. For further informa- 
tion apply at 153 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


A COUNTRY HOME is offered 
FOR BENT otter July 4th in 








NORTUAMPTO ASS. House ef 
12 rooms and 3 bathrooms. Spacious piazzas, 
sleeping gee. Garage for 3 cars. Large 
grounds. Flower and vegetable gardens. Man 
available for care of grounds. 2,223, Outlook. 


At Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 


NEW FURNISHED COTTAGE to 
LET or FOR SALE. Broad piazzas, 
electric lights, hot and cold water, conve- 
niences, open fireplace. Terms moderate. Wim. 
H. Hawley, Room 17, State House, Boston. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE a 
) EN 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. 1.208 BENZ... 


mer cottage, with eleven acres, shore front, 
arage, tennis court, filled ice-house, etc. 
‘ive minutes’ walk from Granliden Hotel, 

which will be under new management. Apply 

Dr. J. R. NILSEN, 16 West 90th St., N. Y. 


° ** Fdgewood 
Sugar Hill, N. H. “ ‘Gisews 
FOR RENT—Furnished Cottage, 
with two acres of land. Large living-room 
with fireplace, kitchen, 4 double, 2 single bed- 
rooms, 3 sleeping porches, 2 baths, lavatory. 
Large veranda, portion conveniently screened 
for outdoor dining-room. Beautiful view of 
Franconia Range. Within convenient dis- 
tance Sunset Hill House. For plans and terms 
apply to 460 Prospect St., New Haven, Conn. 


UGAR HILL, New Hampshire. 
OO Attractive Bungalow, 8 rooms and 
bath, furnished, beautifully located, White 
Mountains. For rent or sale. Wm. E. 
Satchell, Owner, 162 Gates Av., Brooklyn,N.Y. 

















South Bristol, Maine 
For Sale Furnished Bungalow. 
Lot of one acre. River and ocean view. 
Price $2,500. G. R. Nichols, Box 1,629, Phila. 











For Sale 


York Harbor 


Alec C. Soper Estate 
TANGLEWOOD 
Situated at York Harbor, Maine 


with a commanding view of the Atlantic 
Ocean‘and a very attractive inland view. Con- 
tains 8 master’s rooms, 2 baths, 3 servants’ 
rooms, servants’ toilet, kitchen, dinlng-room, 
living-room, den, and billiard-room. Laundry 
in the basement, furnace in the cellar. 

Furnished, Ready or Occupancy 
Two very attractive house lots wluch have an 
ocean view. SALE PRICE, 16,000, 

Arthur E, Bragdon, Agent, 
York Village, Maine. 


MARYLAND 


For Sale—To Close An Estate 


Beautiful old Maryland home and farm of 
about 180 acres at Churchville, Harford Co., 
Md. Water supply from hydraulic rain ; house 
heated with hot water system; two bath- 
rooins, etc. Good farming land, well watered, 
2 barns, large corn house, silo, small cream- 
ery, tenant house, etc. Half mile from 
Lincoln Highway, 1 mile from churches, 
schoolhouse and stores; healthy, fine com- 
munity. Price $35,000. Good working tenant 
on the farm. Apply to WILLIAM W. Finyey, 
Bel Air, Md., for particulars. 


FOR SALE FARM on Round 
Bay, Severn River, 
west side, Convenient to Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, and Annapolis. 2 miles to electric cars. 
Ideal location for summer colony or gentle- 
man’s country home. Over 1 mile of water 
front. 9-Room House. 2,215, Outlook. 


NEW JERSEY 
Suburban Home To Let Fly, {1 


summer. Ten rooms and bath, all modern 
improvements. Very convenient for com- 
muting. 25 Essex Ave., Orange, N. J 


For Rent—PRINCETON, N. J. 


Furnished House for Summer 

Large living-room, five bedrooms, three 
baths, porch, and sleeping porch, all screened. 
Garage. Attractive surroundings. Rental $60. 
Apply Martua E. Irway, Princeton, N. J. 




















For Rent, Furnished—Sugar Hill 
Largest Cottage on Sunset Hill ,.22,. 


6 master bedrooms, 5 fireplaces, electricity, 
garage. 1,700 ft. elevation. 2,157, Outlook. 


BUNGALOW TO LET 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 
Price moderate. Apply to 
HERBERT M. SMITH, Sugar Hill, N. H. 


__ NEW YORK 


To Rent—A Three-Room Camp 


on Indian Lake, Adirondacks. Inquire Walter 
L. Hervey, 351 West 114th St., New York. 
Summer 


Amagansett, N. Y. Sunmer 
furnished and unfurnished, for rent or sale. 
Ocean front building sites, farms, acreages 
for sale. Hotel fully furnished, beautiful 
location, in full view of ocean, for sale. 

W. M. TERRY, Amagansett, N. ¥. Phone 20. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAIN FARM 


15 Per Acre For 160 Acres 
Including house, barn, and outbuildings. 
Wood, pasture, sap-bush, living springs. Fin- 
est view in Northern Catskills. 2,217, Outlook. 


Westport-on-Lak 

For Rent Champlain, N. Y. 
Cottage house—7 rooms and bath. Best loca- 
tion. References required. Address R. H. 
STEWAKT, 22 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


FOR RENT on LAKE GEORGE 


Furnished Cottages and Bungalows 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 
Glenburnie Co., Glenburnie, N. Y. 


2 furnished homes for rent on Lake 
11 rooms, 3 baths, motor boat, tennis Ge 

court and garden. 8 rooms, 2 baths, orge 
slee ping poocnes. Beautiful location opposite 
Sabbath Day Point. 64 W. 56th 8t., New York. 


n Out of Door School for Sale 

in_ Westchester Co, Kstablished 14 
years. Equipment separate. Bungalow class- 
room, garage, etc. Pleasant surroundings. 
Very large house, could be used as an indour 
school in conjunction with the Out of Doors. 
For full particulars address 2,015, Outlook. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FOR SALE GENTLEMAN’S 
COUNTRY ESTATE 
Overlooking Delaware Water Gap 
14-rogm house. Heat, light, gas. 8 acres. 
Hizh elevation, Wonderful lawns. Rare and 
ornamental shrubbery. Garage. Bargain to 
settle estate. Write for details. LeBar & 
L’ HomMEDIEU, 554 Main St., Stroudsburg. Pa. 


VERMONT 


FOR REN Woodstock, Vt. 


Two small ediotnin x 
houses, modern improvements, old-fas itoned 
furniture, screened porches, fireplaces, ga- 
rage for 2 cars, ground for gardens; three 
minutes from Inn; $450 and $35) for season. 
For particulars address E. J. GOODE. 
TO_ RENT 

« Applebousus.”, Woodstock, Vt. 
Picturesque old house, refurnished. Two 
baths, garage, fireplaces, woods, brook. Ad- 
dress Dr. Brackett, 166 Newbury St., Boston. 
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Real Estate 
RHODE ISLAND 














Superb View Overlooking 
Narragansett Bay 


FOR SALE-—At East Greenwich, R. I., on 
Shore Road between Providence and Narra- 
gansett Pier, attractive residence designed by 
well-known architect. 10 rooms, all improve- 
ments, steam heat, etc.; large living and 
dining rooms with open fireplaces; 2-car ga- 
rage; over }¢ acre lawns, gardens, fruit trees, 
and ornamental shrubbery. Ideal summer or 
all-year residence. Price $13,000. For particu- 


> 


lars address Box 305, East Greenwich, R. 1. 


Property Wanted 


jive Adults want furnished house for 
summer. Westchester preferred. Com- 
muting to New York. Garage. $125.All particu- 
lars in first letter. R. Porter, 597 Fifth Ave. 


AGENTS WANTED | 


INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for auto- 
mobile tires; prevent punctures and blow- 
outs; double tire mileage. beral profits. 
Details free. American Accessories Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 127. 


ROOMS TO RENT _ 


PRIVATE family. Four rooms, exclusive 
use of bath, shower; electricity. Gentlemen 
only. Hazard Studios, 702 Newark Ave., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


___ MANUSCRIPTS © 
STORIES, poems, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 

















HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





Business Situations 
WANTED, at settlement house (Neighbor- 
hood Club) in Boston, young man with experi- 
ence in and love for work among boys. Neigh- 
borhood residence necessary. Please reply, 
inclosing references, to P. O. Box 2,682, 


Boston, Maas. 

WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers e, 
438, St. Louis. 

RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn_from 
$110 to $200 per monthand expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished 
under guarantee. Write for booklet CM27. 
eaere Business Training Institute, Buf- 
alo, : 

WANTED-—Business manager for women’s 
city club. Good position for woman with 
executive ability and experience in running 
high class restaurant and house. Address 
P. O. Box 742, Providence, 

WANTED—Manager for business woman’s 
club. State qualifications, references, and 
salary expected. 8,457, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Box 5, East—Provi- 
dence. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson 
Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence. 

WANTED, experienced woman to take 
charge of settlement summer camp for women 
and children; $100 monthly and expenses. 
Would consider two sisters to divide work. 
8,439, Outlook. 

, WANTED—Gentlewoman to assist mother 
in desirable homeat Yonkers. 8,427, Outlook. 

WANTED — Rousthoqper for boarding- 
school for boys near Philadelphia. 8,454, 
Outlook. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee. Housekeepers, matrons, mother’s 
helpers, governesses, secretaries, compan- 
ions, attendants. 51 Trowbridge S8t., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 


Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. ¥ 


ESTERLY Agency wants teachers for 








Cahfornia high schools, all subjects. Men, 
51,800 - $2,500; women, $1,500- $2,000. San 
rancisco. 





Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED-—Nursery govern full charge 
of three children 5, 7, 8 years old. fer some- 
one with love for out of door life. Live in 
country six months of year. Fenty stating 
references, age, and salary desired, apply to 
Mrs. R. P. , Peterboro, N. H. 

THE Edwards Teachers Bureau, Grand 
Cane, La., needs experienced ‘teachers for 
remunerative positions. No position, no fee. 

TEACHERS WANTED—Men and women 
needed for attractive Septemb for 


26 May 
SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HIGH school teacher desires summer work 
as companion or governess. Fond of children 
and outdoor life. Especially interested in 
nature Serie 1203 Talmage St. 8. E., Min- 
neaj 


po. > 

EXPERIENCED chaperon, hostess, man- 
ager in college house, desires similar position 
in hotel, ae or private house summer 
months. Mrs. Harvey, 12 Arnold Ave., North- 
ampton, Mass. 

COLLEGE boy, 19, desires position as com- 
my to younger boy for summer months. 

ould tutor. illing to travel. Carleton, 1 
Gramercy Park, N 





ew York. 

LADY, congenial, French, English, fond of 
gardening, wishes summer position as com- 
panion or teacher. 8,423, Outlook. 

REFINED woman, capable, unencumbered, 
desires position in home or large concern. 
Experienced in care of children. Would 
travel. Best references. 8,419, Outlook. 

LADY desires care of one or two young 
girls for summer. Mountain bungalow. Tu- 
toring if desired. 8,425, Outlook. 

WOMAN of training and experience desires 

ition of trust in orphanage. Western New 
ork preferred. 8,424, Outlook. 

HOMEMAKER-—Teacher requires summer 
postion. Capable. Domestic science, Eng- 

ish, French, camping. N., 149 East Roc 
Road, New Haven, Conn. 

.PLAY leader desires summer position in 

irls’ camp or companion to California or 

it. College education. 8,422, Outlook. 

WANTED-— Position for summer for con- 
valescent patient. Second year medical stu- 
dent. Address 2435 North College Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

POSITION—Governess of small child or 
companion to elderly lady by middle-aged 
woman. Will travel. Highest references. 
8,428, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED graduate leading school 
of home economics desires position as manag- 
ing Rousehoepes. References. Mrs. Dougall, 
Maplewood, N. J. 

WANTED, by English lady, ition for 
summer months as companion-housekeeper 
or chaperon for girls or young boys. Experi- 
enced, with highest references. Miss 8., Box 
169, Hewlett, Long Island, N. Y. 

NATIVE French lady desires position for 
summer as chaperon, guide, or interpreter to 
ae going to France. Expensesonly. 8,434, 

utlook. 


VISITING housekeeper - secretary. Two 

— hours disengaged. Highest refer- 
ences. 8,435, Outlook. 
_ LADY of culture desires position as travel- 
ing ae or housekeeper in gentleman’s 
home. Six years in present position. 8,440, 
Outlook. 

REFINED college girl wishes 
companion-chaperon to young gir 
companion to elderly lady. Sete 
changed. 8,438, Outlook. 

TEACHER desires summer position as 
companion, secretary, or tutor at beach or 
mountains. 8,441, Outlook. 

REFINED teacher, ten years’ experience 
in city high schools, would be a a in 
traveling or summer home. Graduate of 
Oberlin College. References. Will tutor. 
8,445, Outlook. 


YOUNG lady, now teaching, desires posi- 
tion by July 1 as companion-secretary or 
governess. 8,446, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman of education and wide ex- 
perience desires position of responsibility in 
refined home as chaperon, housekeeper-com- 
panion, or other position where executive 
ability is necessary . erence. 8,443, Outlook. 

Teachers and Co vernesses 

FRENCH lady, years’ experience, wants 
summer position tutoring, coaching, travel- 
ing. Excellent references. 8,393, Outlook. 

YOUNG college graduate, trained kinder- 
gartner, desires summer position. 8,420, 

utlook. 


_HARVARD student, senior, desires posi- 
tion either as tutor or in summer camp. Is 


ition as 
or social 
rences ex- 





all departments of high schools and colleges. 
Desirable salaries. Address The Interstate 
Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, New 
Orleans, La. 

TREMENDOUS demand for teachers— 
practically all subjects, all sections of the 
country—colleges, public and private schools. 
Ernest Olp, Steger Building, Chicago. 

WANTED—tTeachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna- 
tional Musical and Educational Agency, Car- 


. a 


negie Hall, N. Y 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


t chauffeur and good athlete. Refer- 
ences. 8,432, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, experienced, good qualifi- 
cations and references, wishes position for 
July and August as tutor, governess, or com- 
panion. Personal interview and_ references 
ey be had upon agpicotien to E. M. Smith, 
1012 Elm 8t., Peekskill, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED teacher, executive, physi- 
cal education, recreation, desires summer 

sition in camp or recreation work. 8,442, 

utlook. 

TEACHER desires position with children 
between the ages four to twelve for the 
months. 8,444, Outlook. 





Business Situations _ 

YOUNG woman, educated and well trained, 
desires secretarial position with traveling 
man or woman. 8,449, Outlook. h 

COLLEGE graduate, six years’ experience 
secretary, ten high school teacher, wishes 
permanent position where efficiency and in- 
itiative are desired and compensated. 8,448, 
Outlook. 

WOMAN of 38 wants place as social worker 
in boys’ or girls’ club. Executive ability, sev- 
eral years’ experience, best references. 8,451, 
Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

LADY seeks permanent position as home- 
maker for atilic’ person, or to take place of 
mother in home where some help is kept. 
Musical, traveled, cultured, home loving. 
Best references. 8,392, Outlook. 

COMPANION-secretary. Young woman, 
willing to travel from June 15-September 20. 
Highest references. 8,405, Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant widow, 40 years old, 


with executive ability, desires position as 
companion to lady in or near ew York. 
Would travel. References h 8,408, 


EXPERIENCED teacher of children (9-15 
wy companion, chaperon. Available June 

. 8,447, Outlook. 

SPECIALLY trained, experienced teacher 
will tutor in college preparatory English or 
read aloud during vacation. 8,452, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS __ 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No eres; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New York. 

COLLEGE woman wants litgle children to 
care for at her country Home. $25-$30 
weekly. Box 184, Kent, Conn. 

MEDICAL STUDENT and wife will take 
two boys eight to ten at summer cottage in 
Michigan from June till October. $20 per 
week Personal interview and best of 
references required. 8,349, Outlook. 

WANTED-—Y oung women to take nine 
months’ course in nursing. Frances Parker 
Memorial Home, New Brunswick. N. J. 

Ly Guthman, New Senk fae, wn 
send anything on approval. Services free. 
Ref: ay FE ayo West 99th St. 








Outlook. 

AMERICAN widow, happy Sapesition, 
athletic, agriculturist, executive ability, 4 
ee, homemaker, not menial. 5 

utlook. 





MULLER-Walle branch training class for 
teachers of li ing. ning July 5. 


Summer Schools, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
WANTED — Defective persons to board. 
Address W, Pawling, N. Y. 
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Dealers Everywhere 


sell them 


Wherever you find good 
stationery, there you will 
find Spencerian Steel 
Pens. In the Spencerian 
Display Case you are 
sure to find just the style 
and point to meet your 
personal requirements— 
your style of writing. 


SPENCERIAN 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


are made of the finest 
pen steel, painstakingly 
fashioned and finished. 
The result is the smooth- 
est writing—the longest 
wearing — the best pens 
made. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway New York City 


Send 10c for ten sample pens 
and we will send you free 
that fascinating book, ‘‘What 
your handwriting reveals.”” 


Fine Medium. 
Stub and 
Ball pointed 
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ew England 
The Vacation Land 
White Mountains 


of NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Four hundred square miles of 
towering peaks, fragrant for- 
ests, woodland trails, rushing 
streams, 100-mile views. 


Air that gives new life. 

































300 miles of foaming surf, | 
shelving beaches, pictur § 
esque rocks, rugged head- 
lands and wooded shores, 


Lakes and Woods 


Vast forests, beautiful lakes 

and rivers, where you may 

fish, camp, canoe and 
renew your youth. 


Tournament golf. State Roads. 
All outdoor sports. 
Charming social life. 





Through train service from 
Washington, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia and New York. 











Summer sports. Camps 


Splendid hotels 


Through train service from 
Washington, Baltimore, 


Philadelphia and New York. \. 





Vacation Books 


Complete information about the 
best hotels, boarding houses, 
camps in the White Mountains; 
Maine, New Hampshireand Ver- 
mont Lakes and Woods; Berk- 
shire Hills, Cape Cod, Martha's 
Vineyard, Nantucket, N arragan- 
sett Bay, Casco Bay, Penobscot 
Bay, Mt. Desert, Bar Harbor, 


Send for Them 
State Region You Prefer 











peers 





















4 VACATION BUREAU 
{, Room 505 Railroad Bidg., New Haven, Conn. 
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“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 


The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y, 













PURITY CROSS 
Deviled Ham 
with Chopped Olives 
A spread de luxe of exceeding y 
deliciousness~ costing no mo: 
than plain ‘Deviled Ham , 


‘MADE BY A MASTER CHEF INA 
MODEL KITCHEN 


Handy Tins ~All Quality Stores { 
"The Dail y Menu Maker" 
MODEL KITCHEN 


PURITY CROSS 
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THE NEW NATIONALISM 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


With a Historical Summary by Lyman Abbott 





Published by The Outlook Company in 1911 and republished in May, 1920 





A collection of important public addresses delivered by Mr. 
Roosevelt in August and September, 1910, in the course of a journey 
of over five thousand miles through fourteen States. 

In his speech at the Labor Day Celebration in Fargo, North Dakota, 
on September 5, 1910, he defined with wonderful vision the issues 
between Labor and Capita] which are now causing such acute unrest— 
not only in our own country but throughout the entire civilized world. 

The volume consists of nearly 300 pages and is attractively bound in 
dark-green cloth. Price $1.50, sent by mail, postpaid, to any address in 
the United States upon receipt of remittance by check or money order. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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COLGATE'S 


_ RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 
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Efficient Dentifrice Be? 


. it should be a cleanser—and that alone. 

It should not contain harmful acids or harsh grit. 
It should be mild and make no claim to be a 
medicine. And it should taste so delicious that 
the twice-a-day brushing is a treat, not a task. 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is all of this 
— safe, sane and delicious. 

It is safe for every member of the family —recom- 


mended by dentists for what it does and for what 
it does not do and makes no claim to do. 


Colgate’s is Recommended Sold everywhere—or send 2c for generous trial tube 
by More Dentists Than COLGATE & CO. Dept. Z 
Any Other Dentifrice 199 Fulton Street, New York 


























Subscribers of 


The Outlook— 


The Okolona Industrial School, at 
Okolona, Mississippi, is making fine 
American Negroes better educated 
American citizens. The progress 
of that race will have material influ- 
ence on the progress of our country. 


Will you send even a small amount to help this splendid work 
in one of the important Negro schools of the South? Please 
make check payable to Okolona Industria] School, and mail it 


to Post Office Box No. 774, City Hall Station, New York City. 


Write for more information and find out what a wonderful oppor- 
tunity and privilege is yours to help the Negro help himself. 











unseior, Homemaker, NOL menial. 5,400, WANED — Detective persons to board. 


Address W, Pawling, N. Y. 


26 May 


BY THE WAY 


Apropos of the popular interest in the 
ouija board, a correspondent says: “ An 
experiment in unconscious cerebration may 
be made in this way. Take a five-cent piece 
and to it attach a fine silk thread with a bit 
of sealing wax. Then take an empty tumbler 
and suspend the nickel in the center of the 
glass, holding the thread tightly between 
the thumb and finger and resting the elbow 
on the ‘funny bone.’ Then, without con- 
scious volition of the muscles, think of its 
movement east, west, north, or’ south, or 
returning to the center. You will find 
that the coin will obey the thought, although 
you give consciously no direction for the 
movement.” 





“ Karikaturen,” of Christiania, Norway, 
prints this under the head of “ Modern 
Spiritism :” 

Widow Hansen—“ Now, children, be 
good while I am out. Remember papa is 
in the table leg watching you.” 





Among curiosities that war conditions 
have brought to the market is “a splendid 
length of early rose-point lace” which is 
supposed to be the work of Mary Queen 
of Scots. It is offered for sale by the Irish 
nuns of Ypres, to whose convent it is said 
to have been given by King James II. The 
nuns, having lost their estates and home 
during the war, have been obliged to sell 
the relics that they have treasured through 
nearly four centuries. 


The demand for steamship accommoda- 
tions for travelers going to Europe is 
shown by the following advertisement in a 
New York daily paper: 

Wanted, steamer reservations: first-class ac- 
commodations wanted on any steamer sailing 
between the 8th and 22d of May to any Euro- 
pean port. Address , ete, 

That the supply is ready for the demand 
may be seen by the following advertise- 
ment in the same paper: 

For sale, on steamer Mauretania, sailing May 
22, choice cabin with bath, deck D ; best price 
over $2,000 accepted. Address , ete. 











“ For two centuries and a half,” says the 
“ Argonaut,” “the Chan family of China 
has been Christian, having been con- 
verted by the early Jesuit missionaries and 
adhering to their adopted faith despite 
severe and continued persecution.” Father 
Chan Pee Tok, a fine representative of the 
family, has been in America recently after 
spending several years in Europe fitting 
himself for missionary work among his 
people. He was ordained in the Jesuit 
college at Louvain, and, like many Jesuits, 
is an accomplished linguist, speaking Eng- 
lish, Spanish, Italian, French, Portuguese, 
and Dutch. 


American motion pictures are very popu- 
lar in Brazil. In a contest conducted by a 
Brazilian magazine as to the most popular 
movie actress Mary Pickford was first, 
though Dorothy Dalton won first place as 
the most beautiful screen actress. Among 
Brazilians the most popular movie actor, 
as decided by this contest, was Wallace 
Reid, with Douglas Fairbanks, William 8. 
Hart, and Bryant Washburn _ following 
closely in the order named. “ Stella Maris,” 
“ Carmen,” and “Joan the Woman ” were 
among the most popular plays.’ 





Prince Palatine, a famous English thor- 
oughbred horse, has been bought by an 
American for $250,000, which ig said to be 
the highest. price ever paid: for‘a horse, Six 
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other horses have brought over $100,000 
each during recent years. It is interesting to 
note that in the older days Robert Bonner 
paid $33,000 for Dexter, a famous trotter, 
in 1867, while twenty years later he paid 
$40,000 for Maud S. Another well-known 
trotter in her day, Flora Temple, was sold 
in 1849 for $13, and nine years later, when 
she had become famous, for $8,000. 


The Quisteonck, the first of the vessels 
launched at the Hog Island shipyard, has 
already steamed over 60,000 miles, accord- 
ing to “ Shipping,” and not long ago was 
pronounced in perfect condition by inspec- 
tors. She was built largely by volunteer 
workers, “from collar-and-necktie sales- 
men to college professors,” who received 
their training on this their first ship-build- 
ing job. The fact that their work has 
stood up so well is a credit both to them 
and to the experienced foremen and other 


skilled ship-builders who bossed the job. 


A subscriber sends this gentle joke at 
the expense of contributors to this column 
who have tried to locate “ the largest spring 
in the world :” 

Speaking of the enormous springs, of which 
you have recently given some exceedingly in- 
teresting examples, have you heard of the im- 
mense mineral spring recently discovered in 
Oklahoma, that part of the old Indian Terri- 
tory of our boyhood maps ? 

It is awonderful iron spring, and geographers 
and scientists have examined it very carefully, 
and all agree that it can be traced back hun- 
dreds of miles and that it came from a Water- 
bury clock in Connecticut. 


A woman member of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was vis- 
iting a Wyoming ranch, a subscriber writes, 
and found it necessary to reform many 
things there. She fed the eats meat pri- 
vately—which gave them a taste for birds 
and young chickens. She had the collie come 
into her cabin to sleep—which made him 
fat and lazy and inclined him to neglect the 
sheep. She wanted the saddle horses put in 
the barn when it snowed—and they fought 
to get out, liking the snow and the air bet- 
ter. “So some of the young folks tried to 
get back at her by telling her about the 
*side-hill goanthus,’ which has legs on one 
side longer than the other, adapting him to 
his life on steep hills. They told her we 
had great sport in the fall driving them 
down onto level ground where they could 
run only in a small circle, owing to the 
arrangement of their legs, and then all you 
had to do was to stand in the center of the 
circle and hit them with a club. She flew 
to pieces with scorn. ‘ Oh, how manly, how 
sportsmanlike! What must you think of 
yourselves! Merely to stand still and kill 
the poor things with a great big club!’ We 
resigned.” 





Chicago plans to have the largest hotel 
in the world. It will have 4,000 rooms and 
will cost $15,000,000. A theater to seat 
2,500 people, four hundred kitchenettes for 
economical folks who wish to cook their 
own meals, and an entire sixteen-story 
unit for bachelors are features. 


From “ Tyrihans,” Christiania : 

Teacher—* Suppose .[-lend your father 
1,000 kroner, which he’has to pay back at 
the rate of 100 kroner a month. Tf I lend 
him the money on January 1, how much 
will he owe me on August 1?” 

Peter—“ Nine hundred kroner.” 

Teacher—* But how can that be? He 
would have paid baeck,"géven hundred 
kroner.” 

Peter—“ You don’t know my father!” 
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AT THE START,W.L. 

WAS BUYER, CUTTER, SALES- 

MAN AND FREQUENTLY HIS \ 
OWN EXPRESSMAN AS WELL. OLD 
BROCKTON RESIDENTS TELL OF . 
OFTEN SEEING HIM COMING FROM 
BOSTON CARRYING A ROLL OF 
LEATHER UNDER HIS ARM 














HOLDS ITS $5.00 
$900 & 3{0:°2 SHOES |s5.50 


y W.L.DOUGLAS FREQUENTLY 

7 WORKED 18 TO 20 HOURS A 
DAY=-RETURNING TO HIS FAC= 

W7 TORY MANY A NIGHT TO LAY 
Y OUT THE NEXT DAY'S WORK, 
SPENDING THE DAY IN 
BOSTON BUYING LEATHER 





y SHOES 
SHAPE” $4.50 











W. L. Douglas shoes are sold in 107 of our own stores direct from factory 
to the wearer. All middlemen’s profits are eliminated. W. L. Douglas 
$9.00 and $10.00 shoes are absolutely the best shoe values for the money 
in this country. W.L. Douglas name and the retail price stamped on the 
bottom guarantees the best shoes in style, comfort and service that can 


be produced for the price. 
Stamping the price on every pair of 

shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only 
one example of the constant endeavor 
of W. L. Douglas to protect his custom- 
ers. W. L. Douglas name on shoes is 
his pledge that they are the best in 
materials, workmanship and style wa 
sible to produce at the price. Into 
every pair go the results of sixty- 
seven years ae in making 
shoes, dating back to the time when 
W. L. Douglas was a lad of seven, 
pegging shoes. 


T* quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years 
experience in making fine shoes. The smart 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. They are made in a well- 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, 
under the direction and supervision of ex- 

erienced men, all working with an honest 
Sctermstantion to make the best shoes for 
the price that moneycanbuy. The retail 
prices are the same everywhere. They 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides our own stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
ou, take noother make. Order direct from the factory. Send 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon pevtag w. L. President 

Douglas shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO, 

stamped on the sole. If it has been changed 167 Spark Street, 
BEWARE 0. BROCKTON, MASS, 


or mutilated, F FRAUD. 














Annual Out-of-Doors Number of 


The Outlook—June 9th 


For many years The Outlook has devoted space in an 
early summer number to recreation, sport, travel, and 
This year’s Out-of-Doors Number will be 
the issue of June 9 and will present a variety of articles 


nature study. 


with numerous illustrations. 


This issue should be particularly valuable to summer 

We recommend use of space in the 

classified Hotel Section. The rate is only sixty cents a 

‘line. Copy must reach us not Jater than Tuesday, June 1. 
' d \ 


resort advertisers. 


Department: of ‘Classified Advertising, 
The Outlook; 381. Fourth Averiue, New York City 
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The Waltham Scientific “ Detachable Balance Staff” 
that Means So Much to You in Time-keeping Accuracy 





The Vanguard 


The betes 3 Railroad Watch 


ewe 


$79 and up 


HE time-keeping accuracy 
of any watch depends abso- 


lutely upon the trueness (in 
the flat and round) of the Bal- 
ance Wheel. 


This trueness depends largely 
upon the mechanical precision 
with which the Balance Staff is 
riveted to the Balance Wheel. 


In other words, if the Balance Staff 
is not firmly and truly located in its 
hub, the balance becomes eccentric 
or wobbly in its action, which imme- 
diately affects the time-keeping quality 
of the watch, 


How important, then, is this e:. :lusive 
development of the Waltham Scien- 
tific Detachable Balance Staff. Herein 
Waltham disregards the ordinary 
method of making the Balance Staff 
act as both axle and hub to the wheel. 
You will note in the illustrations above that 


Waltham makes the Staff in two pieces. One 
a perfectly ground steel hub which is riveted 


to the Balance Wheel and is an integral part 
thereof. The Staff (you will note) has an 
accurately ground tapered shoulder which 
permits of its being driven to its exact seat 
— located accurately to the ground steel 
ub. 


Any layman can understand that, if his watch 
is dropped or has a severe shock, the result 
will be a broken or bent Balance Staff, there- 
fore requiring repairs in this important unit. 
Now a Staff which can be withdrawn easily 
from the hub without affecting the original, 
rage assembly of the Balance Wheel assures 

im of continued accurate time-keeping and 
service from his watch, 


On the other hand, when the ordinary Bal- 
ance Staff is driven out of the Balance Arm 
for repair or replacement, the riveted part 
roughens and distorts the metal. 


Therefore, the original aperture in the Balance 
Arm has been more or less destroyed, and 
when the new Staff is fitted, the watch re- 
pairer must rivet over enough of the metal to 
secure the Staff, which distorts the Balance ° 
Arm and throws the Balance Wheel out of 
true and poise. 


The Waltham Scientific Balance Staff insures 
simplicity of repair and the original time-keep- 
ing quality of your watch, 


This is yet another reason why your watch 
selection should be a Waltham. 


This story is continued in a beautiful booklet in which you will find a liberal watch education. 


Sent free upon request. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


WALTHAM 


THE WORLD'S WATCH OVER TIME 











